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Preface 


THE EXTENDED DISCUSSION needed to develop 
thoroughly the topic of demographic aspects of librarianship has 
necessitated using consecutive issues. Part I contained herein will 
be supplemented by Part II in the October 1961 number. 

The Publications Board of the University of Illinois Graduate 
School of Library Science wishes to acknowledge its appreciation 
of the financial assistance of the Council on Library Resources and 
the Grolier Foundation. These grants, secured through the efforts of 
Frank L. Schick, made possible two meetings of the contributors and 
the preparation of many tabulations and charts, some of which are 
included in the two volumes. 

We are pleased, of course, to learn that these issues are to be used 
as the working papers for a conference to be held in Cleveland 
during April 1962. This conference on “The Future of Library Edu- 
cation: Demographic Aspects and Implications” is to be co-sponsored 
by the Library Services Branch of the U.S. Office of Education and 
The School of Library Science, Western Reserve University. 
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Introduction 


FRANK L. SCHICK 


THE IDEA TO DIRECT the attention of librarians, 
educators and all those responsible for library development to prob- 
lems of the future occurred originally to the writer in 1947. Working 
on a survey of public library administrative problems,’ he found that 
agenda of library trustee board meetings were indicative of future 
policy changes, in this case the recognition of the significance of 
audio-visual materials for public library use. Lack of time precluded 
a follow-up of this type of study. 

At the annual conference of the A.B.P.C. in 1956, F. H. Wagman’s 
paper on the future of academic libraries * was a reminder that look- 
ing ahead demographically could yield useful insights for administra- 
tive decisions. The most direct invitation to tackle the problem was 
supplied by R. M. Hall, former Assistant Commissioner (of Educa- 
tion) for Research, who commented in the fall of 1958 that the 
statistical work of the Library Services Branch relating to schools and 
libraries is sound but provides few guidelines for the planning of 
future needs. This criticism provided the shock of recognition which 
led to action. 

As a result, possible approaches for a broadly-gauged survey were 
discussed with J. G. Lorenz, Director of the Library Services Branch, 
who provided every encouragement and assistance to arrange for 
such a study, which was to cover all major fields of Librarianship. 
It was agreed that this project be undertaken outside the Library 
Services Branch to permit the participation of the many skilled 
specialists who would be assisted by our staff. An approach to the 
Editor of Library Trends revealed his interest, and these issues are 
the result. 

Points of departure for an exploration into the future of libraries 
were recently made in several instances which seem particularly 


Mr. Schick is Assistant Director, Library Services Branch, Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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appropriate. The American Library Association prepared for its 1961 
Cleveland Conference an exhibit under the title “Libraries in the 
Sixties, ALA Goals for Action.” Three panels here reproduced indicate 
graphically the gaps between the standards of school, college and 
university, and public libraries and the present status. J. N. Gardner 
stated recently that the “1960's should be a great decade for agencies 
with a special responsibility to facilitate learning outside the formal 
system, such as libraries, university extension divisons and adult edu- 
cation departments of public schools. The one hazard ahead is that 
heavy enrollments and straitened finances may lead universities and 
boards of education to cut the budget of what seems a peripheral 
activity. This must be avoided. It is no longer peripheral.” * 

Gilbert Highet, while discussing the future of knowledge, looked 
farther ahead when he wrote: 


Three areas of human effort in which we can hope for massive 
progress during the next century, and in which progress will most 
surely benefit humanity, are literacy, land use, and public health. Of 
these, the one in which most progress is possible i> surely literacy. 

Together with that, we may hope for the steady expansion of li- 
braries throughout the world. No library is useless. The smallest local 
collection of books may contain unique treasures or inspire a genius. 
Every library is an assertion of man’s durable trust in intelligence as 
a protection against irrationalism, force, time, and death. A town or 
church or school without an adequate collection of books is only half 
alive. Indeed, libraries are far more necessary now than benefactors 
like Carnegie ever imagined, because, in the constantly growing flood 
of useless and distracting appeals to our surface attention—rapidly 
written magazine articles, flimsy and fragmentary newspapers, and 
torrents of talk, talk, talk pouring from the radio—they provide a 
place to rest, be quiet, step off the moving platform of the Moment, 
and think.* 


Libraries, while basically in agreement with this statement, would 
not have it left unsaid that their concept of library service reaches 
now beyond books towards the records of human thought and imagi- 
nation, toward all the manifestations of man’s unconquerable mind, 
regardless of their format, be it a book, pamphlet, disc or film. Li- 
braries are not merely a silent refuge from the noise abroad, but in 
themselves throbbing creations of our civilization, ready to accept 
youth and the aged to share with them enduring values and temporary 
fancy. 
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FRANK L. SCHICK 


An entirely different aspect of future development of libraries 
deals with the automation of information storage and retrieval and 
the science of miniaturization. J. G. Kemeny recently estimated that 
a “book page would occupy about one square millimeter.” “Thus,” he 
explains, “more than 645 pages could be stored on a square inch [of 
tape].”5 

As envisaged by this mathematician, library materials on tape 
would permit random access. “Instead of using a traditional card 
catalog,” he forecasts, “a scholar would find the volume or article he 
sought by using something equivalent to a telephone dial system.” ° 
Such a central library would be linked to other libraries by a com- 
munications cable. This forecast would indicate that individual li- 
braries are destined to continue to play their role and to succeed 
through their proven talent for combining adherence to values of 
the past with adaptation to new technological developments. 

The “Century 21” Exhibit to be held during 1962 in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, plans to include a “Library 21,” which would display these 
concepts through appropriate equipment and technologies adaptable 
to library purposes by demonstrating typical library resources and 
services which can best be handled centrally because smaller satellite 
libraries would lack sufficient staff, resources or funds. “Library 21” 
will stress the value of interlibrary communication and cooperation 
and will attempt to integrate machines into an environment of books 
and will display new equipment, imaginative ideas and advanced 
library programs for individual services. As now envisaged, it would 
show the library as the community’s information center by providing 
an active environment for adult and self education, research and 
recreation. 

Where libraries are to proceed from here to render services which 
a dynamic society is most likely to require, expect, and demand is 
given with detailed emphasis in the following papers. It is hoped that 
they will serve as significant guideposts for challenging opportunities 
and their solutions. 
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MARTIN TAITEL 

tio 

LIBRARIES SERVE PEOPLE. Facts and expecta- we 

tions about the people to be served are basic ingredients in the as 
decision-making process of those whose tasks are to design and oper- ou 
ate libraries. Relevant knowledge does not guarantee good decisions, thi 
but does increase the chances of attaining goals. Un 
Included in the relevant facts and expectations are numbers of the 
persons, their geographical distribution and their attributes. In this fur 
article, only a small part of the information about people relevant cor 
to major decisions concerning libraries will be presented. The presen- for 
tation will be directed toward the broad overall picture in the United few 
States. It should be recognized, however, that most or at least a thi 
very large proportion of decisions are made for local situations which be 
vary widely. C 
Also it should be noted that the authors have drawn primarily upon the 
the publications of the U.S. Bureau of the Census. The article was pre- was 
pared before any final data were available and is, therefore, based 18: 
upon preliminary data, except as otherwise noted. the 
Until the beginning of World War II, the long-time trend of the me! 
total population of the United States had been consistent growth but cre 
at a declining rate. The population doubled five times between 1790 citiz 
and 1950, and the time for a doubling was 25 years between 1790 and T 
1865 (three doublings); 35 years between 1865 and 1900; 50 years cont 
between 1900 and 1950. During the depression of the thirties, the 196 
Mr. Hauser is Chairman and Professor, Department of Sociology, and Director, one- 
Population Research and Training Center, University of Chicago. Mr. Taitel is as n 
Statistician, Population Research and Training Center, and Research Associate, oO 
Graduate School of Business, University of Chicago. en 
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birth rate and the population growth rate reached new lows. Widely 
accepted population projections during the 1930’s presented 165 
million or thereabouts as the maximum population to be reached 
by the century’s end and to be followed, perhaps, by smaller numbers 
shortly thereafter.' This is in comparison with 133 million in 1940; 63 
million in 1890; 32 million in 1860; and 17 million in 1840. 

But the projections of the thirties have already been contradicted. 
In the forties and fifties, there was an upsurge in marriage and 
fertility rates, neither anticipated with regard to magnitude or to 
duration. In consequence, the population of the United States passed 
the 165 million mark in 1955 and is over 180 million today. 

Already considerable research has been done to uncover “explana- 
tions” and “causality”; much more will be done in the future. Here 
we may note that World War II and developments since then, such 
as intense international tensions and unprecedented levels of national 
output, present an environment vastly different from that of the 
thirties. With this changing of circumstances, the people of the 
United States have moved vigorously in the direction of expanding 
their numbers. The vigor of expansion has already been and may be 
further tempered by an enlightened appreciation of the inevitable 
consequences—too many people for too little earth. Yet, in looking 
forward, it seems clear that population growth rates during the next 
few decades can best be gauged in terms of the fifties rather than the 
thirties. In short, the pace of population growth can be expected to 
be substantial. 

Geographic Distribution and Change. The final census count of 
the number of inhabitants of the United States as of April 1, 1960, 
was 179.3 million. That figure represents a population of 28 million or 
18.5 per cent above the comparable 1950 figure of 151.3 million for 
the 50 states and the District of Columbia. Both counts exclude 
members of the Armed Forces and their dependents living abroad, 
crews of American vessels at sea or in foreign ports, and American 
citizens living in foreign countries. 

Table I shows the states ranked by 1960 population. New York, 
continuing as our largest state, had a population of 16.8 million in 
1960. At the other extreme was Alaska with a population of fewer than 
one-quarter million, a fact which means that New York had 74 times 
as many inhabitants as Alaska. 

Over 40 per cent of our population lives in our six largest states, 
New York, California, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio and Texas, each 
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with over 9 million persons. Only 10.1 per cent of our population 
resides in the 20 states and the District of Columbia, each of which 
has fewer than 1.8 million inhabitants. 

The 28 million gain in total population was not evenly distributed 
throughout the country (Table II). More than 60 per cent of the 
increase in numbers was accounted for by eight states, each of which 
gained more than 1 million persons during the nineteen fifties. Cali- 
fornia alone gained over 5 million; Florida over 2 million; Texas, 
New York and Ohio, over 1.7 million each; and Michigan, Illinois 
and New Jersey, between 1 and 1.5 million persons each. 

During the decade, despite the population boom for the nation as 
a whole, Arkansas, Mississippi, West Virginia and the District of 
Columbia actually registered declines. For Arkansas and Mississippi, 
the losses of the fifties were continuations of the losses which oc- 
curred during the forties. By contrast, the two other states, which 
lost population in the forties, North Dakota and Oklahoma, reversed 
the pattern and showed some population increases during the fifties. 

The range of state growth rates was substantial, and this range is 
partially portrayed in Chart I. Florida was the striking leader with a 
78.7 per cent increase in population. In the ranking of states by size, 
it jumped from 20th to 10th position between 1950 and 1960. At the 
other extreme was a 7.2 per cent decline for West Virginia. Half the 
states, however, were concentrated in a relatively narrow range from 
8.5 to 28.5 per cent. 

A complex of factors lies behind the differences in growth of the 
individual states. Migration provided the primary surface explanation 
of the differences for some individual states, most especially those 
with extreme rates of change. And behind migration were more basic 
economic, social and even political factors. Thus, California and 
Florida, combining desirable climates with economi¢ advantages, have 
drawn people to them in large numbers. By contrast, West Virginia, 
Arkansas and Mississippi, with economic growth or social problems, 
have lost people, on balance, to other states. In addition to migration 
are the intrastate explanations, such as differences in birth, death 
and marriage rates. These, like migration, rest upon more basic factors, 
such as racial and ethnic composition, urbanization, educational level, 
income level, and age composition, which differ widely among the 
states. For example, in Alaska, relatively youthful in both biologic and 
economic terms, there was a relatively high crude birth rate of 37 
per thousand and a relatively low crude death rate of 6 per thousand 
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in 1959; by contrast, in much more mature Maine, the corresponding 
figures were 24 and 12, respectively. 

The unevenness of population change during the fifties is dramati- 
cally shown by the proportions for the various states of thc counties 
which lost population (Table III). These data show the extent to 
which migration occurred within the nation. According to the 1960 
Census, there were 3,107 counties. Despite the very large population 
increase of 18.5 per cent for the entire nation, 1,578, or 51 per cent, 
of these counties actually lost population during the fifties as revealed 
by preliminary Census tabulations. Some counties in every state, 
except Connecticut and Delaware (both with substantial population 
increases), lost population. Even in Florida, Nevada and Arizona, 
states with the largest rates of population increase, almost 20 per 
cent of the counties registered population declines. In California, 
where population increased by over 5.1 million persons, 7 out of 58 
counties lost population during the decade. 

The state-by-state proportions of counties with population declines 
reflect the exodus of people from rural, especially farm and distressed 
areas, which took place during the fifties. It is safe to draw this con- 
clusion despite the fact that, at this writing, detailed statistics from 
the 1960 Census on the farm population and on the economic char- 
acteristics of the people of the United States are not yet available. 
An enumeration of the states in which 50 per cent or more of the 
counties lost population indicates, almost without exception, that each 
state in the list was either (a) predominantly a rural or farm area in 
1950; (b) if it had a large industrial or non-farm population, it also 
had large expanses of farm and rural territory; or (c) it contained 
economically distressed areas. On the other hand, an enumeration of 
the states in which less than 30 per cent of the counties lost popula- 
tion shows that, for the most part, they are highly industrialized or 
urbanized areas with comparative economic advantages. This group 
includes 8 of the 10 states in which, in 1950, more than 70 per cent 
of the population was classified as urban. 

In Table IV, a projection of the total population of the United 
States for 1980 is shown as 246 million. This projection is based on 
the assumption that the fertility level of the United States will be at 
the 1949-51 level from 1965-70 to 1980, after a decline from the 
postwar high level of 1955-57. It assumes further that death rates will 
continue to decline moderately, that net immigration will average 
about 300,000 per year, and that no catastrophic events, such as war, 
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will occur. This projection is conservative since it assumes that the es 
postwar birth rate boom will decline during the current decade. a 
A population of 246 million in 1980 would represent an increase ‘ 
after 1960 of 66 million persons, an increase of 37 per cent. Though . 
such a growth rate would be only slightly below that for the fifties, hi 
it would mean a greater increase in number, year by year, than oc- 
curred during the fifties. The Bureau of the Census projections of 
population for 1980 range from a low of 231 million to a high of 273 bs 
million. To match population increase alone, libraries must be pre- D 
pared to expand from a minimum of around 30 per cent to a max- 8 
imum of over 50 per. cent. * 
The ranges of possibilities about the projections for geographic ‘ 
divisions, shown in Table IV, are percentagewise significantly greater +5 
than those for the United States as a whole. The range of assumptions : | 
necessary to cover future possibilities is wide in comparison with that +e 
for the nation as a whole. For example, rough estimates of net migra- ) 
tion between geographic divisions during eight years of the fifties “a 
include figures ranging from 10 to 20 per cent of total population.* pla 
Net migration within the United States as a whole, of course, is zero. ie 
Also, the possible effect of changes in death rates is limited for the pls 
United States as a whole; but for, say, the East South Central states, 
it may be possible for changes to alter substantially the course of = 
population growth. Caution in using the figures is obviously advisable. oie 
The projections in Tables IV and V and Chart II are based on the tion 
general underlying assumption that past trends in growth factors and 70 | 
growth patterns will continue. One consequence of this assumption E 
is that the projections show population increases for every division. exp! 
The differences in growth rates among the geographic divisions be- dies 
tween 1960 and 1980 are projected as large. At one extreme is the prone 
East South Central Division for which an increase of only 8 per cent of t 
is projected. At the other extreme is the Pacific Division for which tion 
a 62 per cert increase in population is projected. pom 
About 26 million or 39 per cent of the total projected population milli 
increase of 66 million will be accounted for by the Middle Atlantic (Fin 
and East North Central Divisions. The projection is that they will con- Tl 
tinue to have 39 per cent of the population and will remain the most aires 
populous. Highly industrialized and urbanized, further developments distri 
in those directions are anticipated. The two next most populous di- litica 
visions, the South Atlantic and the Pacific, account for another 38 Sena 
per cent of the projected increase; their projected proportion of the Fo. 
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total population in 1980 is almost 30 per cent, compared with 26 per 
cent in 1960. These divisions include not only areas with rather 
special climatic advantages but also some which have demonstrated 
large industrial potentials. Should they continue to register markedly 
higher growth rates than the present most populous divisions, they 
would become the most populous parts of the nation within a half- 
century. 

Very mature New England, the agricultural West North Central 
Division, and the two divisions of the deep South account for only 
8 million or 12 per cent of the projected total increase. According 
to the projections, they will account for only 19 per cent of the 
population in 1980 by contrast with 22 per cent in 1960. Finally, the 
Mountain states, even with a projected expansion of almost 4 million 
persons or over 55 per cent, are computed to remain the smallest of 
the divisions with about 10.6 million persons in 1980. 

Metropolitan Population. Throughout its history, the population 
of the United States has become increasingly concentrated in urban 
places; and during the course of this century in metropolitan areas. 
In 1790, when the first Census was taken, there were only 24 urban 
places in this country. They contained only 5 per cent of the nation’s 
population. Only two of them had more than 25,000 persons. By 
1950, there were over 4,700 places in urban territory. They included 
almost 97 million persons or about 64 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. The comparable figures for 1960 are 125 million persons, almost 
70 per cent of the total population. 

Even more dramatic than urban growth has been the metropolitan 
explosion during this century. In 1900, areas which would have been 
classified as metropolitan under later federal definitions numbered 
about 50 and contained fewer than 26 million persons, about one-third 
of the nation’s population. In 1950, about 56 per cent of the popula- 
tion, almost 85 million persons, lived in 168 Standard Metropolitan 
Areas while by 1960, 63 per cent of the population, or almost 113 
million persons, lived in 212 Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas.* 
(Final data.) 

The population has become increasingly concentrated in urban and 
metropolitan areas as a result of basic forces which determine the 
distribution of population: technological, economic, social and po- 
litical. People have crowded into urban and metropolitan areas to 
form efficient producer and consumer units. 

For the 1960 Census, the Federal Government (through the Di- 
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vision of Statistical Standards of the Bureau of the Budget) changed a 
the term and definition used for the areas called metropolitan. The re 
1950 designation “Standard Metropolitan Area” was replaced by the tv 
1960 designation “Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area” (abbrevi- ir 
ated here to SMSA) in 1960. The change emphasized that, for sta- S) 
tistical and analytical purposes, areas are more or less arbitrarily of 
delineated as metropolitan. For 1960 an SMSA was defined as one 
or more central cities of 50,000 or more persons, the balance of the Ww 
county or counties containing such a city or cities, and such con- m 
tiguous counties as, by certain criteria, are “essentially metropolitan lf 
in character and are socially and economically integrated with the Mv 
central city.” (This is essentially the same as the definition used for th 
the 1950 Census.) Despite the arbitrary character of the definition, th 
the SMSA data are closer representations of the actual realities of pe 
our grouping of economic activities and population than are statistics a 
relating to cities alone. Al 
There is a difference between change in the number of persons in Sc 
a specified class (e.g., living in a metropolitan area) and change in cli 
the number of persons living in a specified set of areas (e.g., SMSA’s). cli 
The long-term data in Table VI relate to the former type of change So 
as best it can be gleaned from estimates and data based on changing wi 
definitions; the data for 1950 and 1960 obtained from the preliminary So 
Census SMSA reports and presented in Tables VII to XI, inclusive, 
relate to the latter, ie., to areas classified as SMSA’s in 1960. Both ab 
kinds of comparisons provide insight into the nature and significance of 
of the population changes in the United States in the fifties. Differ- rel 
ences between the two kinds of changes may be illustrated by the po 
statement that between 1950 and 1960, there was an increase in the j 
population classified as living in metropolitan areas of 28.4 million; be 
at the same time there was only a 23.6 million increase in the popu- sm 
lation living in areas classified as SMSA’s in 1960.4 In this case, the me 
figures differ, mainly because 30 or more areas classified as SMSA’s reg 
in 1960 would not have been so classified in 1950; hence, the 1950 the 
population of these areas is excluded in the “same class” comparison me 
and included in the “same area” comparison, while the 1960 popula- the 
tion of those areas is included in both comparisons. ‘ 
Preliminary 1960 Census data for population growth in and outside per 
SMSA’s by region during the fifties are shown in Table VII and fer 
Chart III. For the United States as a whole, SMSA population grew ' 
explosively by contrast with growth outside SMSA’s—25.3 per cent fifti 
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as against 6.5 per cent. Within this structure, there were marked 
regional differences. In the Northeast the division of population be- 
tween metropolitan and nonmetropolitan changed only slightly dur- 
ing the fifties. Growth rates were about the same in and outside 
SMSA’s. New entrants to the SMSA category and annexations were 
of minor importance. 

What was true for the Northeast, however, does not apply else- 
where. The most striking change in the division of population between 
metropolitan residents and others occurred in the South. There, about 
16 areas crossed the SMSA definitional line between 1950 and 1960. 
When the Census results are modified to take account of this change, 
there appears to have been a decline of around 800,000 persons in 
the nonmetropolitan population. Thus, in the South, metropolitan 
population growth exceeded the total growth of about 7.3 million as 
a result of a net shift from nonmetropolitan to metropolitan residence. 
All this growth speaks of the very greatly increased importance to the 
South of industrial and service activities, as well as the importance of 
climatic advantages. The shift emphasizes also the sharp relative de- 
cline in the importance of agriculture and related activities in the 
South. Even so, the South remains the least metropolitanized region, 
with the nonmetropolitan category still containing over half the 
South’s population. 

Essentially the same development occurred in the West where 
about 10 new areas qualified as SMSA’s after 1950. Taking account 
of this development indicates that the nonmetropolitan population 
remained about the same. As in the South, the West’s increase in 
population of around 7.5 million was of a metropolitan character. 

For the North Central region, the development was intermediate 
between the Northeast and the South and West. There was only a 
small increase, roughly 900,000 persons, or 4 per cent, in the non- 
metropolitan population by contrast with the total increase for the 
region of about 6.8 million. Undoubtedly, this small increase reflects 
the continued exodus of rural and farm population with the increased 
mechanization and productivity of agriculture and is indicative of 
the rise in importance of industry and service trades in the region. 

The following chart summarizing preliminary and approximate 
percentages of metropolitan population highlights the regional dif- 
ferences in population composition and changes during the fifties. 

There was relatively little difference between growth rates for the 
fifties among the various sizes of SMSA’s as size is determined by 
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Region 1950 1960 
Total U.S. 57.2 62.8 
Northeast 78.6 78.8 
North Central 57.1 60.0 
South 38.4 48.0 
West 62.4 71.7 


the 1960 population. Except for the 500,000 to 1,000,000 class, with 
a rate of 34.5 per cent, all fell within the narrow range of 22.1 to 
25.3 per cent (Table VIII). 

Total population increases were concentrated in a few areas. The 
five largest SMSA’s—New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia 
and Detroit—contributed 5.7 million to the overall 22.5 million in- 
crease in population for the areas classified as SMSA’s in 1960; the 
19 SMSA’s in the 1,000,000 to 3,000,000 size class, another 5.7 million. 
At the other extreme, the 23 smallest SMSA’s (population of under 
100,000 in 1960) contributed about 350,000. Thus, if growth patterns 
remain the same, there will be a small number of very large in- 
creases in numbers and a large number of very small increases among 
the SMSA’s. 

The following is what the 1960 Census indicates as a possible range 
in magnitude of problems of expansion for varying sizes of SMSA’s: 


1960 SMSA’s Average increase 
oo per SMSA 
Size Class Number 1950 to 1960 
3,000,000 or more 5 1,139,727 
1,000,000 to 3,000,000 19 299,030 
500,000 to 1,000,000 28 169,808 
250,000 to 500,000 48 67,082 
100,000 to 250,000 88 32,204 
Under 100,000 23 15,439 


A similar pattern may well occur in the seventies and eighties. 
Table IX shows, for 1960, the number of SMSA’s in each size class 
and the per cent of total SMSA population in the areas in each size 
class. A large proportion of the SMSA population is concentrated in 
a relatively small number of areas; e.g., 55 per cent in 24 SMSA’s of 
1,000,000 or more persons. And a very small proportion of the SMSA 
population resided within a very large number of the smallest SMSA’s, 
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15 per cent in 111 SMSA’s. Phenomena of this character have, of 
course, been well known to demographers and others for many 
years. 

At this time comparable data for 1950 are not available. The limited 
analysis now possible does show that the distribution of metropolitan 
population among the size groups changed somewhat during the 
fifties. Our 5 largest SMSA’s in 1950 as well as 1960 suffered a small 
decline in relative importance within the SMSA family, even though 
their relative importance as a group within the United States in- 
creased during the fifties; they grew more rapidly than the rest of 
the United States combined, but not quite as rapidly as did the total 
metropolitan population. Unlike the very largest SMSA size class, 
the second largest size group, 1,000,000 to 3,000,000, increased sharply 
in relative importance during the fifties, largely through the addition 
to the group of 9 areas; the proportion of total metropolitan popula- 
tion in that size group increased from 18.7 to 26.4 per cent. For the 
individual classes in the broad “Under 1,000,000” category, detailed 
analysis is not readily accomplished. Yet it is clear that, while some 
of them may have increased in importance within the SMSA family, 
as a broad category they have declined in the sense of containing a 
smaller percentage of metropolitan population in 1960 than in 1950. 

The overall SMSA picture during the fifties is one of very great 
population increase, in terms of absolute numbers, in terms of per 
cent change, and in terms of the proportion of the total population 
accounted for. Within the overall picture, the variation among indi- 
vidual SMSA’s was very wide. This is shown by Table X in which the 
211 areas designated as SMSA’s, as of the 1960 Census date, are classi- 
fied by per cent change between 1950 and 1960. The most striking 
feature of the distribution is the fact that 9 SMSA’s actually lost pop- 
ulation. At the other extreme are the 6 SMSA’s which more than 
doubled their populations during the decade, four being newcomers 
to the metropolitan community. Leaving aside the high growth rates 
among these new entrants to the metropolitan class, the overall range 
of variation was from a decline of 12 per cent to an increase of over 
123 per cent. 

Despite the very wide range, SMSA population growth rates were 
concentrated about the national SMSA rate. Thus, just about half 
the SMSA’s, 107 of 211, grew at rates between 15 and 35 per cent, 
and just about two-thirds, 140 of 211, at rates between 10 and 40 
per cent. The modal, or the most frequent, percentage increase was 
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somewhat greater than 20 per cent. This is smaller than the overall 
25.3 per cent increase for SMSA’s, since the weight of the rapidly 
growing areas is less in determining a modal rate than in determining 
an overall rate. In the future, something like this pattern of variation 
may be expected. 

Under favorable economic, social and climatic conditions, growth 
rates of more than 50 per cent in a decade may be expected to occur 
in the future as they have in the past. In the fifties, there were 30 
SMSA’s with such rates; they are listed in Table XI. Only one, 
Wichita, Kansas, fell outside the South and West; and 18 were in 
three states, California, Texas and Florida. Finally, it may be noted 
that 14 of the 30 would not have qualified as SMSA’s in 1950, indicat- 
ing that in the future, as in the past, opportunities for smaller com- 
munities to expand rapidly to metropolitan status may well be ex- 
pected to occur. 

Under unfavorable conditions—denudation of natural resources, 
and loss of comparative economic and social advantages—population 
stagnation and even decline may be expected. In the fifties, this ap- 
parently occurred in at least 20 SMSA’s, nine with an actual loss of 
population and 12 with increases of less than 5 per cent, as shown 
in Table XII. None is in the West. The 10 in the South represent one 
extreme of widely varying conditions, of virtually an economic and 
social upheaval. Those in the Northeast and North Central regions 
appear to reflect a variety of underlying conditions—declining agri- 
culture, exhaustion of natural resources, defeat in economic struggles. 

Between 1900 and 1920, the ratio between central-city and sub- 
urban populations for metropolitan areas remained almost constant, 
about one-third in the suburbs and two-thirds in the central cities 
(Table VI). Since 1920, since there has been wide use of 20th-century 
transportation and communication technology, suburbia has outpaced 
central city. In 1950, well over two-fifths of the metropolitan popula- 
tion was in suburbia; in 1960, nearly half. Suburbia increases of 19 
million between 1950 and 1960 represent at least 70 per cent of the 
total change in metropolitan population. 

The decade of the fifties was critical in the relation between cen- 
tral-city and suburban population growth. It may well be described 
as the decade of suburban boom and central-city bust. The popula- 
tion of the suburban areas (as of 1960) of the United States—i.e., the 
population outside central cities, but within the SMSA’s—increased 
by 48 per cent. By contrast, the population of the central-city areas 
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(as of 1960) increased by only 9 per cent (Table VII). (Final data 
show increases of 10.7 and 48.6 per cent for central cities and outside 
central cities, respectively.) For many individual areas, of course, the 
difference was much greater. 

The 1960 Census was the first of our Decennial Censuses to show _ 
population losses in a large number of cities. Eleven of the twelve 
largest cities in 1950 registered population declines. During the 
decade, of the 256 central cities in the 211 SMSA’s, 73 lost while 183 
gained population. 

Such population losses do not necessarily imply economic decline 
or stagnation in a city or area. They may reflect an interchange of 
place of residence and place of work within an expanding metro- 
politan community. This interchange is indicated by the many cases 
where total SMSA population increased although, for one or more 
central cities, population declined, including four of the five largest 
areas: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and Detroit. 

The data already presented understate the population decline or 
stagnation in the inner cores of SMSA’s. They do not show popula- 
tion increases accounted for by annexations. Final census data ® show 
4.9 million or over 86 per cent of the central-city population increase 
was from annexations. Thus, the inner cores of the metropolitan areas 
tended to grow very slowly or not at all because they were already 
filled. 

The patterns of population growth were accompanied by changes 
in patterns of land use and in the character of communities or neigh- 
borhoods within SMSA’s. Students of the city have documented 
growth patterns which indicate that our metropolitan areas grew out- 
ward from one or more centers of origin. Although characterized 
by both vertical and horizontal growth, the latter was the dominant 
form of development. The newer areas were always those farthest 
from centers of origin and embodied the new advances in technology. 
Our metropolitan areas tended to develop definite spatial patterns in 
terms of the age and the modernity of their residential structures. 

Differences in physical facilities tended to produce a parallel 
socio-economic stratification of the urban and metropolitan popula- 
tion. Persons of the lowest income, educational, and occupational 
status, usually the newcomers to the urban environment, tended to 
occupy the less desirable residences toward the center of the city. 
Persons of higher income, education and social status tended to locate 
toward the peripheries of the metropolis. Agencies and institutions of 
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all sorts tended to reflect, and are attuned to, the characteristics of the 
people contained in the areas in which they are located. 

As our metropolitan plant has aged, the early patterns of rapid 
growth have been paralleled by equally remarkable obsolescence and 
decay. Just as cities grew community by community, not structure 
by structure, so have the cities decayed, characterized by areas of 
substandard housing and by slums which have become a national 
disgrace. Federal, state and local programs for urban renewal have 
tended to consolidate efforts of slum clearance, rehabilitation and 
conservation. The start has been to rebuild the slum areas one com- 
munity at a time. Populations of inner-zone areas are, under these 
programs, being uprooted and dispersed to various sections of the 
metropolitan areas. Inner zones are being rebuilt or rehabilitated so 
as to attract higher as well as lower social and income groups. All this 
added to new developments in suburbia presages basic changes in 
the physical structure of our metropolitan areas, and in the manner 
in which they are used. 

The fundamental forces at work may be expected to continue to 
operate over the next couple of decades with the expectation of 
further growth of urban and metropolitan populations. They will 
account for greater proportions of the total in 1970 than in 1960 
and in 1980 than in 1970. Projections to 1980 for metropolitan areas, 
based upon a continuation of past trends, are shown in Table VI. 
They show an increase of about 58 million in the metropolitan popu- 
lation between 1960 and 1980. Such an increase would represent 
about 88 per cent of the projected increase of 66 million in total 
population, and would result in close to 70 per cent of the population 
being in metropolitan areas in 1980. 

Suburbs have been growing more rapidly than central cities be- 
cause of the impact of 20th-century technology and the relatively 
fixed boundaries of central cities. While technology was developing, 
the boundaries of central cities remained relatively fixed despite 
annexations. On the average, the central city in the United States 
has been filled since the 1920's. Since central cities became filled 
within their relatively fixed boundaries, continued growth could take 
place only in suburbia, beyond the borders of the city. 

The forces accounting for the differential in the growth of suburbs 
and central cities may be expected to continue operating during the 
next decade or two. Of the projected increase of 58 million in the 
population of metropolitan areas between 1960 and 1980, about 45 
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million is projected for absorption by suburbia (Table VI). By 1980, 
of some 170 million people in metropolitan areas, close to 100 million 
may well be in suburbs, only around 70 million in central cities. 

The spatial patterning of the physical residential plant of our 
metropolitan areas, with its correlative socio-economic stratification 
of the population, is likely to be drastically modified. It is possible 
that, while the obsolescent inner areas are replaced or renovated, 
decay will occur in the suburban rings. With increased intervention 
and urban renewal programs, it is likely that the physical and socio- 
economic character of a community in the future will depend less 
upon the historical accident of its origin and more upon the will of 
organized population groups as manifest in their planning and de- 
velopment activities. 

It is also possible that in the decades to come an emergent pattern 
of residence within the metropolitan area may become the modal 
one. There is increasing evidence that, in accordance with the family 
cycle, the family is tending toward a corresponding use of the metro- 
politan area. As children come, their families tend to move to the 
outlying suburban area in order to place them in surroundings of 
green lawns and open spaces. As the last youngster departs for college 
or gets married to start his own family, the parents show a tendency 
to move back to a rebuilt or renovated inner zone of the metropolitan 
area, 

City and Country Population. While SMSA’s are defined to obtain 
as close a representation of the actual realities of our larger popula- 
tion agglomerations as possible, urban territory is defined largely 
upon the basis of the existence of a charter granted by a state legisla- 
ture for a relatively small area with 2,500 or more persons. (This 
applies even though the definition was modified in 1950 to include 
urban-fringes around cities of 50,000 or more and unincorporated 
places of 2,500 or more.) Most of the inhabitants of SMSA’s are also 
in urban territory. But substantial numbers reside in places of fewer 
than 50,000 which are within urban territory but outside SMSA’s. In 
addition, some population in rural territory lies within SMSA’s. Hence, 
though the overlap is large, each basis of assembling data provides 
some information about population which the other does not. 

Data such as are shown in Table XIII are of limited value for 
shedding light upon the size and structure of metropolitan areas or 
for purposes of counting people by the extent to which they par- 
ticipate in “urbanism as a way of life.” However, Table XIII does 
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show that urban places accounted for all of the expansion of total 
population of the United States between 1950 and 1960, and, in 
addition, absorbed, on balance, some rural population. This was a 
continuation and an acceleration of the long-term trend of urbani- 
zation which brought the urban population to almost 70 per cent of 
the total. 

Until 1950, our rural population increased decade by decade, but, 
in general, at a declining rate. During the fifties, rural population 
actually declined; all of the overall population increase of 28 million 
and the 400,000 decline in rural territory was absorbed in urban 
territory. Just as important as the absence of population growth in 
rural territory during the fifties was the shift of population from 
rural-farm to rural-nonfarm areas. Except for the depression thirties, 
the rural-farm population has been declining since 1910 when the 
first rural-farm Census count was made. In the forties and fifties the 
decline was sharp. Farm population as defined in earlier censuses de- 
creased from about 30 million in 1940 to about 25 million in 1950, s 
and then to about 20 million in 1960. 


On the basis of the changed definition of “farm population” intro- u 
duced in 1960, the count of the farm population was only 16 million.® oO 
Despite the change in definition, it is probably correct to say that tl 
the farm population of 32 million in 1910 decreased to 16 million in re 
1960. This conclusion is justified because the persons residing on ir 
“farms” without actually producing farm products, a group excluded ci 
from the 1960 definition, increased greatly between 1910 and 1960. ™ 
Within rural territory there has been a major decline of persons living 1 
on farms who are directly dependent upon agricultural production | ta 
for their livelihood. To some extent the decline in farm population | 
may be the result of the development of “town” residence and in 
“farm” work. In the main, however, the decline in rural-farm popula- co 
tion reflects the increased mechanization and productivity of Amer- ah 
ican agriculture. Acreage under cultivation throughout the entire re 
period of decline of farm population has changed little, whereas sli 
productivity per acre has continued to increase greatly. du 

It may also be noted that during the fifties the distribution of 
rural population among “places” and “open territory” changed hardly in 
at all. Furthermore, the number of places showed a net decline of in 
little significance. Undoubtedly, some places moved from the rural Tt 
to the urban classification during the fifties, while new places were pe 


born in rural territory. 
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In urban territory, by contrast, the number of cities climbing the 
size ladder during the fifties was far and above the number necessary 
to offset the downhill slides of some cities. Old places expanded into 
higher size classes, new places were formed, and there were some 
new arrivals from rural territory. The total number of places with 
2,500 or more inhabitants increased from 4,300 in 1950 to 5,400 in 
1960. Except for the largest size class, cities of 1,000,000 or more 
inhabitants, every size class showed an increase in the number of 
places. Cities of 50,000 or more, each of metropolitan size, increased 
in number from 233 to 333. The net upward movement was facilitated 
by the long-used American procedure of expansion and annexation. 
The extent to which this growth occurred is illustrated by California, 
where 188 of the 253 incorporated places of 2,500 or more inhabitants 
in 1950 annexed territory during the decade. 

The relative importance of the various size groups within urban 
territory changed during the decade. It was the cities of intermediate 
size, populations between 10,000 and 100,000, which increased in 
relative importance. They contained less than 31 per cent of the 
urban population in 1950, but more than 37 per cent in 1960. Most 
of this growth was at the expense of our larger cities, particularly 
those with populations of 1,000,000 or more. In large part, this change 
reflects the rapid growth of suburbs, i.e., of places really metropolitan 
in character by virtue of contiguity with large cities, while the larger 
cities, the central cities, were growing slowly, if at all. Finally, it 
may be noted, the smaller places, with populations of fewer than 
10,000, and “other urban” territory also declined slightly in impor- 
tance during the decade. 

In relation to the total population of the United States, it was the 
intermediate-size cities which increased in relative importance. They 
contained less than 20 per cent of the total population in 1950, but 
almost 26 per cent in 1960, and accounted for all the net increase in 
relative importance of urban territory. The larger cities declined 
slightly, and the smaller cities increased slightly in relative importance 
during the decade. 

By 1980, between 75 and 80 per cent of our population may live 
in urban territory, which would place about 10 million more persons 
in urban territory in 1980 than are in the entire United States today. 
This figure contrasts with about 64 per cent in 1950 and almost 70 
per cent in 1960. Even so, it leaves room for a modest increase in 
rural population within the projected total increase. 
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Farm population may be expected to decline further in view of 
mechanization developments and productivity increases. By 1980, the 
farm population may include no more than 12 million persons? as 
compared with 16 million in 1960. 

Government Structure. In dealing with community services, the 
urban population approach, based on cities and legal entities, is more 
appropriate than the SMSA population approach. Such services tend 
to be organized, financed and administered by individual government 
units rather than on an SMSA-wide basis. The mere number of gov- 
ernmental units is staggering—over 100,000. About half of these are 
school districts, and another 15,000 are special districts. Municipalities 
number about 17 or 18 thousand, being approximately the same places 
for which data are shown in Table XIII. Data from the 1957 Census 
of Governments ® are as follows: 


Governmental Unit Number 
Local governments except school districts 51,887 
County 3,050 
Municipality 17,215 
Township 17,198 
Special district 14,424 
School districts 50,454 
Other public school systems 2,489 


The disparity between the legal entities (cities) and the popula- 
tion entities (SMSA’s) poses problems for public agencies concerned 
with providing services to metropolitan populations. To serve well 
at low cost, an agency must make full use of the economies of large- 
scale operation, but a large number of small purchasing units, the 
relatively small governmental units, act with monopsonistic effect 
to limit agency size and the provision of integrated and unified serv- 
ices. This is true not only in rural, farm and small-town areas, but 
also within our large metropolitan areas. 

With the continuation of extensive urbanization and metropolitani- 
zation during the next few decades will come increased recognition 
that our 20th-century technological, economic and demographic units 
have governmental structures of 18th- and 19th-century origin and 
design. Already there is a discernible trend toward changes in local 
government units to meet area-wide problems more adequately. In- 
creasing numbers of elections have been held to consolidate city and 
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county governments; in increasing numbers, special units have been 
created to deal with specific functions such as sanitation, drainage, 
water supply, and port facilities. It is certain that in the next decade 
or two, area-wide planning and functional governmental units will 
emerge at an accelerated pace. 

Age Structure. Perhaps the most important single characteristic 
of a person is age. Activities of individuals change with the stage of 
the human life cycle, from infancy to retirement and eventual death. 
Each stage generates its own distinctive activities and demands. 

In 1800, the “average” American was only 16 years old; in 1950, 
he was over 30. As late as the third quarter of the 19th century, over 
40 per cent of the population was under 15 years of age and only 
4 per cent, 60 years of age or more. Such an age structure is much 
like that of the underdeveloped areas of the world today. By 1950, 
however, the proportion of persons under 15 had declined to 27 
per cent, and those 60 and over had increased to 12 per cent. Thus, 
by 1950, the United States had become “aged” on the basis of the 
United Nations classification of nations by age. 

Age changes of such magnitude and depth have significantly af- 
fected the character of American society. Tables XIV and XV and 
Chart IV include the age distributions for the United States at the 
beginning and end of the fifties. The usual Census presentation by 
5-year intervals has been modified (by interpolation, when necessary, 
in the absence of detailed data) to show separately the various 
school-age groups. Perhaps the most striking feature of the data is 
found in the decreased median age of the population. From the 
moment of birth a person can only age. But a population may, over 
time, either age or grow younger. The explosive birth rates of the 
fifties decreased the median age for the first time in the history of 
the United States, from 30.2 years in 1950 to 29.5 years in 1960. 

Even more significant than this decline in median age is the great 
variation in the per cent of change during the decade among the 
specific age groups. Thus, the number 10 and 11 years of age increased 
by over 50 per cent «uring the decade. At the other extreme, the 
number of persons in the 20 to 30 year interval actually decreased; 
the 20 to 24 year olds decreased in number by 12 per cent during the 
decade. 

These large differences between the growth rates of age groups 
were largely the result of fluctuations in birth rates. For example, 
the baby crop of the depression thirties, when birth rates were at all- 
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time lows, generated the 20 to 29 year olds of 1960; the baby crop 
of the prosperous twenties, when birth rates were much higher, gen- 
erated the 20 to 29 year olds of 1950. The effect of the decline of 
birth rates was great enough to result in a decline in the number of 
20 to 29 year olds between 1950 and 1960, despite the larger child- 
bearing population and despite the lower mortality rates in the de- 
pression thirties. By contrast, the effect of the postwar rise in birth 
rates was sufficient to result in the “under 15” population expanding 
most rapidly during the decade. 

With regard to those persons 30 years of age and over, the declining 
birth rates of much earlier decades were, of course, important. But 
the counter-directional effects of the long-term mortality decline and 
the prior increase of the child-bearing population were sufficient to 
maintain growth at a rate close to the overall 18.5 per cent increase 
during the fifties. In the case of the senior citizens, those 65 years of 
age and over, the increase in numbers was almost 35 per cent during 
the decade. Thus, although the population of the United States grew 
younger during the decade, as measured by median age, it also grew 
older as measured by the increase in the proportion of persons 65 
years of age and over. This continuation of the “aging” trend over 
the decades brought the number of senior citizens to more than 9 
per cent of the total in 1960. 

The decade of the fifties was, in a unique way, the decade of the 
elementary school child. The number of youngsters 5 to 13 years of 
age increased by 45 per cent, as contrasted with less than 9 per cent 
during the forties. To a lesser extent, it was also a decade for the 
high school group, which increased by 35 per cent. Curiously enough, 
it was also a boom decade for our senior citizen group so that both 
ends of our age structure increased more rapidly than the inter- 
mediate sector. Those 18 to 65 years of age, who include almost all 
of the working population of the country, increased by only 7 per 
cent. As already noted, the young adult group actually declined in 
numbers. 

The projected rates of growth and expansions in numbers vary 
widely among the age groups. Between 1960 and 1980, the popula- 
tion 65 years of age and over will increase by some 8 million persons 
or by close to 50 per cent. Since everyone who will be 65 years of age 
or over by 1980 has already been born, this projection can be ac- 
cepted as quite accurate; uncertainty of birth rates is not a factor, and 
uncertainty of mortality and migration is of minor importance. 
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Increases for those 65 years of age and over will be at varying 
rates among various localities. Elderly persons have been migrating 
to places in the West and South with special climatic conditions, for 
example, to Florida, California and Arizona. This movement may be 
expected to continue during the sixties and seventies. It may also be 
noted that the senior citizens of 1980 will have attained higher 
levels of education and will have more leisure than their counterparts 
of earlier dates. 

Like the senior citizens of 1980, those who will be from 30 to 64 
years of age in 1980 are already here; thus, the projections for them 
are quite reliable. The rate of increase for the group 30 to 64 years 
of age, however, will be much smaller, only about 20 per cent. This 
percentage represents an increase of about 15 million, somewhat 
short of twice that for our senior citizens. This broad group is com- 
posed almost entirely of active members of the labor force and 
persons well along in the course of marriage and parenthood. 

A really explosive expansion in number will occur for the group 18 
to 29 years of age. The increase wi!l be 80 per cent. In terms of 
numbers, it is an increase of over 21 million persons, close to one- 
third of the projected 66 million overall increase in population. This 
group includes college students, new entrants to the labor force, 
newlyweds and young parents. 

The major unknown factor for the group 14 to 17 years of age, the 
high school age group, is, of course, the birth rate during the years 
1962 to 1966. The projections in Tables XIV and XV assume some 
decline from the 1955-57 highs and in that sense are conservative. 
Current birth rates are already below the highs of a few years ago, 
but they may rise again, especially should high levels of economic 
activity return and international tension lessen. On the other hand, 
the decline in birth rates could be greater than that assumed. On the 
conservative basis of projection used here, a 45 per cent increase, 
or about 5 million persons, is a reliable projection from 1960 to 1980. 

Projections for persons 5 to 13 years of age, the elementary school 
group, are less reliable than those given for other age groups. The 
major uncertainty is birth rates during the years 1966 to 1975, for 
which the projections assume birth rates equal to those in the 1949-51 
period. Between 1960 and 1980, an increase of 10 million or about 
31 per cent may be expected in the group 5 to 13 years of age. Such 
an increase during the two decades would be about the same as the 
increase for the single decade of the fifties when the elementary 
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schools felt the full impact of the postwar baby boom. The major 
part of this difference arises because the underlying birth rates 
assumed for the projections are considerably below those during 
the 1946-1955 period of the postwar baby boom. 

Enrollment in Schools. School enrollment depends on the number 
of persons in the various school-age groups and on their enrollment 
rates. As the American income level has increased, greater educa- 
tional opportunities have been offered to and accepted by our younger 
citizens. 

At least since 1910, when such data were first included in the 
censuses, school enrollment rates have increased, and most strik- 
ingly so in the fifties. Even as early as 1910, about 86 per cent of the 
youngsters 7 to 13 years of age were enrolled in school; by 1950, 
about 95 per cent and, by 1960, almost every one of them was en- 
rolled (99.5 per cent). Between 1910 and 1950, the rate for youngsters 
5 and 6 years of age changed only from 35 to 39 per cent, but in the 
fifties the rate swelled to roughly 80 per cent. Between 1910 and 
1950, enrollment rates for teenagers 14 to 17 years of age rose from 
60 to 84 per cent and then continued to increase to roughly 90 per 
cent in 1960. Thus, in the mass-education ages of 5 to 17 years, al- 
most 97 per cent are enrolled in schools. For the ages of 18 years and 
above, enrollment rates are much lower, reflecting the fact that col- 
lege and post-graduate education is obtained by relatively few. But, 
for these age groups also, there was a sharp increase in enrollment 
rates in the fifties, which extended earlier advances. 

The most visible consequence of the changing age structure dur- 
ing the fifties was the tremendous pressure on kindergarten and ele- 
mentary school facilities (Tables XVI, XVII and XVIII). The grade 
schools of the United States were inundated by the tidal wave of 
postwar babies who reached school-entrance age and filled the 
schools in the fifties. Enrollment in kindergartens and elementary 
schools increased by 11 million children or by weil over 50 per cent. 
This rise was somewhat more than the 45 per cent increase for 
youngsters 5 to 13 years of age, the difference representing in large 
part the increase in enrollment rates during the decade. 

During the sixties and seventies, the pressure on the grade schools 
will be much less, but it will not disappear. Between 1960 and 1980, 
enrollment may increase by over 9 million or by 29 per cent. But 
this is a 29 per cent increase over two decades by contrast with more 
than 50 per cent over one, the fifties. 
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During the fifties, high school enrollment increased by about 54 
per cent, roughly by about the same rate as that for the grade schools. 
But while the pressure on grade schools will decline in the sixties, 
that on high schools will continue unabated. The projected increase 
in enrollment is 5 million or about 48 per cent. Relief will come in 
the seventies, however, when the projected increase is only a few 
per cent, about 1 million students. 

An explosive increase in enrollment is projected to occur in our 
colleges and professional schools during the sixties. Following on the 
heels of a 61 per cent increase in the fifties, the sixties will bring an 
increase of about 120 per cent, or of 4.2 million students, to raise total 
college and professional school enrollment to 7.8 million persons. A 
further increase of 4.1 million in the seventies is projected to bring 
the enrollment in 1980 to about 12 million persons, 235 per cent above 
the 1960 figure. Only in part does this rise result from the projected 
81 per cent increase in the college age group. In crude terms, the 
only ones available, about three-fourths of the explosive increase in 
college and professional education will be the result of much greater 
rates of enrollment of the college age groups in institutions of higher 
education. 

In overall summary, school enrollment in 1980 is projected as more 
than 70 million persons. This would be about 24 million more than 
in 1960, representing an increase of about 52 per cent which was 
about the same as the increase in the one decade of the fifties. 

Other Characteristics of the Population. In 1940, the first year for 
which census data on years of schooling were collected, the “average” 
person 25 years of age and over in the United States had completed 
little more than an elementary school education with 8.6 years of 
school (Table XIX). By 1950, median years of schooling had risen 
to 9.3 and, by 1960, to about 11 years. With a continuation of recent 
trends in educational improvement, a significant milestone will have 
been passed in the educational advance of the nation during the 
sixties. Projections indicate that by 1970 the “average” American 25 
years of age and over may have achieved a high school education; 
median years of schooling will have risen further to 12.3 years. That 
those 25 to 29 years of age may have attained an even higher level 
presages even higher educational attainment levels after 1980 (Table 
XXIII). 

Part of the rising of our educational level has been the reduction 
of the proportion of persons with little or no schooling. In 1940, about 
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13.6 per cent of the population 25 years of age and over had fewer 
than 5 years of schooliag, a level below that of functional illiteracy. 
In 1950, 11.1 per cent were still in the group. By 1960, however, the 
proportion of functionally illiterate had declined to about 8 per cent. 
Should the trend continue, the proportion will decline further to 
less than 6 per cent in 1970 and less than 4 per cent in 1980 (Tables 
XX to XXIII). 

With the effects of the rise in educational level added to the effects 
of increases in population, the numbers of high school and college 
graduates expanded rapidly (Table XXIV). Since the expectations 
are for both factors to continue to rise, further increases in the 
numbers of such graduates are projected for the sixties and sev- 
enties. 

The number of high school graduates increased during the fifties 
by more than 13 million, from 38.3 to 51.6 million, or 35 per cent. 
The number at the beginning of the decade was equal to 37 per cent 
of the population 18 years of age and over, of those at or above the 
age at which completion of our mass-education high school pro- 
grams is typically scheduled. In 1960, the percentage was 45. Some- 
time during the sixties high school graduates will pass a number 
equal to 50 per cent of the population 18 years of age and over. And, 
by 1980, the number will equal close to 60 per cent of the population 
18 years of age and over. Between 1960 and 1980, a 40 to 45 million 
increase in the number of high school graduates is projected to bring 
the total to around 95 million, an increase of 80 to 85 per cent. 

The college graduate group expanded during the fifties at about 
the same rate as the high school graduate group, from about 6 to 
about 8.1 million. But during the sixties and seventies, the rate for 
the college graduate group will be higher. By 1980, the number of 
college graduates may approach 15 million, close to 85 per cent above 
the 1960 figure. This figure would equal over 10 per cent of the 
number of persons in the population 22 years of age and over, i.e., 
the number at or above the typical age of completion of a college 
education. 

Despite heavy immigration, the foreign-born white population of 
the United States never exceeded 15 per cent of the total. The max- 
imum of 14.5 per cent occurred in 1890 and again in 1910. The pro- 
portion has been declining ever since. Such a decline was assured by 
our immigration exclusion acts of the 1920’s and the reenactment of 
restricted immigration provisions by the Immigration and Nation- 
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ality Act of 1952. With a continuation of these policies in the decades 
ahead, the proportion of foreign-born will continue to decline. 

The population projections presented here assume net immigration 
of about 300,000 per year. If restrictions hold immigration to this 
level, the number of foreign-born will remain about the same, about 
10.8 million in 1980 by contrast with an estimate of 10.4 million in 
1960 (Table XXV). However, since the native population will be 
growing very rapidly, the proportion of foreign-born will shrink con- 
siderably. By 1980, only about 4 per cent of the population will be 
foreign-born by contrast with about 6 per cent in 1960. 

As the foreign-born have declined in relative importance and num- 
bers during recent decades, the nonwhite population, approximately 
95 per cent Negro, has not. From 10.2 per cent of the total in 1930, 
the nonwhite population gradually increased to 11.4 per cent in 1960. 
A further gradual increase may be expected so that, by 1980, the 
nonwhite population may approach 13 per cent of the total. These 
relatively small gains in the proportion of nonwhite obscures the 
great difference between white and nonwhite rates of growth. Dur- 
ing the fifties, the nonwhite growth rate was 26.7 per cent; the white, 
17.5 per cent. Continuation of present trends means a 53.5 per cent 
growth of the nonwhite population between 1960 and 1980 by con- 
trast with a 34.9 per cent growth of the white population. 

Along with the recent explosive growth of the nonwhite popula- 
tion, there have been massive and important changes in the location 
of that population. On facet of this growth has been the migratory 
flow of the Negroes from the South to the remainder of the country. 
This trend, started during World War I, has continued ever since, 
except for substantial diminution during the depression thirties. About 
89 per cent of the Negroes were in the South in 1910; by 1950, only 
about two-thirds were in the South; and by 1960, iess than 60 per cent. 
This decline may be expected to continue; and, by 1980, it is possible 
that as many Negroes may be in the North and West as in the South. 

A second facet has been the increasing urbanization and metro- 
politanization of Negroes in the South as well as elsewhere. In 1910, 
before the flow of Negroes to the North and to urban places began, 
only 27 per cent lived in urban places as defined by the Census (places 
of 2,500 inhabitants or more). By 1950, over 90 per cent of the 
Negroes in the North and the West and about 48 per cent of those 
in the South lived in cities. Census data available as of this writing 
do not fully reveal the changes during the fifties. They do show that 
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in 1960, almost 39 per cent of the Negroes resided in the 25 SMSA’s 
which include our 25 largest cities. 

A third facet has been the settling of the Negro in the central cities 
of SMSA’s rather than the suburbs. Complete data are not available 
for 1960, but for the 25 SMSA’s containing the 25 largest cities, 
central-city Negro population numbered 84 per cent of all Negroes 
in those SMSA’s. As the Negroes moved into the inner-zones, the 
whites moved outward. Among the changes was an increase in popu- 
lation density. The Negro population concentrated in a relatively few 
areas. This distribution is indicated by Table XXVI. Thus, 4.9 of the 
18.8 million Negroes in 1960 resided in 10 SMSA’s in the North and 
West. Another 2 million resided in 8 SMSA’s in the South. At the same 
time, each of 21 states had fewer than 50,000 Negroes. 

Along with expansion and relocation, Negroes have been traveling 
and will continue to travel the road of acculturation, a change from 
a primitive folk culture in the economically underdeveloped rural 
South to urbanism and metropolitanism as a way of life. One index 
of the difficulties along the way is the level of educational attainment. 
As recently as 1950, median years of schooling for the Negro 25 years 
of age and over in the rural South were 4.8 years, that is, less than 
5th grade of a Southern rural education. As recently as 1950, then, the 
“average” Negro in the rural South was functionally illiterate. For 
such a person to reach the current educational level of the urban 
white population would require about 6 additional years of schooling. 

There is evidence that in some respects the pathway followed by 
the immigrant groups in acquiring a place to live and economic and 
social status in the community is being followed by the Negro. The 
limited evidence that is available indicates that the Negro is climbing 
the social and economic ladder as measured by education, occupa- 
tion and income. The evidence also indicates that he is moving out- 
ward from the inner zones of the city, which constituted his port of 
entry and, in fact, is beginning to knock at the door of the suburb. 
The most important respect in which Negro accommodation to his 
new environment differs from that of the immigrant is to be seen thus 
far in the continuation of the pattern of segregated residence. Al- 
though the time span involved is still a brief one, the evidence indi- 
cates increased rather than decreased segregation of the Negro within 
the cities. 

The impact of the expansion, relocation and acculturation of the 
Negro population has been and will continue to be a major one. It 
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cannot be predicted with accuracy, but will certainly be much greater 
than increases in numbers alone might indicate. 

One consequence of the rapid technological change which started 
with the industrial revolution and which is still going on is a change 
in the occupational structure of the working population. This in turn 
leads to changes in the activities and demands of the population, 
because occupation influences activities and demands. The data in 
Table XXVII indicate the very marked changes which occurred dur- 
ing the fifties and which reflect the underlying technological develop- 
ment. The major features of the table are the following: 


1. Despite the 12 per cent increase in total employment, farmers 
and farm managers declined in number by almost 37 per cent. This 
decline is indicative of the movement from farm to city already 
discussed. 

2. Professional, technical and kindred workers increased by almost 
two-thirds. This increase speaks of (a) the increased demand oc- 
casioned by rising income levels for consumers’ services such as those 
of doctors, dentists, lawyers and the like; and (b) the rising profes- 
sionalism inherent in productive activities which require engineers, 
accountants, corporation lawyers, labor lawyers, television operators, 
airplane pilots, research physicists, and so on in relatively greater 
numbers than ever before. 

3. Farther down the occupational scale, the shift from blue-collar 
to white-collar occupations continued as shown by an increase of over 
28 per cent for clerical and kindred workers in comparison with only 
4 per cent for laborers outside the farm and mine. 

4, Finally, the 32 per cent increase in service workers speaks of the 
shift of consumption demands from those for tangible products to 
those for services, the production of which requires, among others, 
waiters, cooks, ushers, bartenders, manicurists, hospital attendants. 


Reliable projections of the occupational structure are not feasible. 
Further changes in the direction, though not necessarily of the mag- 
nitude, of those of the fifties may be expected, if for no reasons other 
than those arising out of bringing production techniques and con- 
sumer demands up-to-date. Beyond this, technological advances, 
which to a greater or lesser extent will make the “new” of today the 
“old” of tomorrow, are uncertain in extent and effect. One indication 
of a slower tempo in the near future than in the recent past is the 
projection by Yale Brozen that the number of research and develop- 
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ment employees in industry will increase by only 50 per cent in the 
sixties compared with a quadrupling in the fifties.® 

Important changes took place during World War II and in the 
postwar period in the labor force participation of women. In 1940, 
women made up 24.4 per cent of the labor force. By 1950, women 
were 28.7 per cent of the labor force; by 1960, almost one-third. It is 
possible that by 1980 women will make up between 35 and 40 per 
cent of the nation’s workers. A significant aspect of the changes, past 
and prospective, is the increased work activity of married women 
living with husbands. By 1980, it may be that between 40 and 45 per 
cent of all married women J4 years of age and over will be in the 
labor force. 


Summary 


The projections utilize conservative assumptions about the future. 
The critical one is the birth rate. If it should not decline during the 
sixties, and then remain at the lower level, the total population of the 
United States may well be over 260 million by 1980 and close to 400 
million by the end of the century. 

Differences in growth rates will change the distribution of popula- 
tion among the geographic divisions and regions. The West, the South 
Atlantic Division and the East North Central Division will increase in 
relative importance. 

All or almost all of the increase in population between 1960 and 
1980 will be in urban territory, most of it in metropolitan areas. This 
increase will leave between 75 and 80 per cent of our population in 
urban territory and almost 70 per cent in metropolitan areas. Within 
metropolitan areas, close to 60 per cent of the population will be in 
suburbs. 

Expansion of population will not be uniform among SMSA’s, cities 
or counties. In fact, very wide variation may be expected within each 
type of smaller area. 

College and university enrollment in 1980 is projected to be be- 
tween 3 and 3% times the 1960 figure. Elsewhere, enrollment will 
expand at less than the rates of the fifties. High school enrollment, 
however, will expand much more rapidly than the population as a 
whole. 

Marked shifts in the composition of our population may be ex- 
pected to continue. Perhaps the most significant is the changing age 
structure. In terms of average age, the population will be younger in 
1980 than in 1960, but the underlying long-term increase in the pro- 
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portion 65 years of age and over will continue. The most striking de- 
velopment during the sixties and seventies will be the increase of 
80 per cent in persons 18 to 29 years of age. 

Educational attainment levels will continue to rise so that, by 
1980, the “average” adult 25 years of age and over will have received 
more than a high school education. By 1980, close to 60 per cent of 
the persons 18 years of age and over will be high school graduates; 
10 per cent of those 22 years of age and over, college graduates. 

Assuming continuation of recent net immigration, by 1980 the 
foreign-born population will number only 4 per cent of the total, and 
will have declined substantially in relative importance. By contrast, 
our nonwhite population, mostly Negro, growing more rapidly than 
the white population, will increase in importance and may well ap- 
proach 13 per cent of the total by 1980. Negroes will continue to mi- 
grate to the North and the West and will become more and more 
urbanized and metropolitanized. 

Changes in the occupational structure may not be as marked as 
in the past few decades. However, trends in the direction of increasing 
proportions of professional and technical, white-collar and service- 
trade workers may be expected to continue. 
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CHART I 
Per Cent Change in Population, by 
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CHART II 
Population, by Geographic Divisions, 1950-1980 
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CHART III 
Population Growth In and Outside SMSA’s, by Regions, 1950-1960 
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CHART IV 
Population by Age, 1950-1980 
(Age in Years) 
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TABLE I 
Rank of States Ascending to 1960 


Rank State Population | Rank State Population 


New York. . 16,782,304) | 26 South Carolina 2,382,594 
California. . . 15,717,204) 27 Oklahoma 2,328 , 284 
Pennsylvania..... 11,319,366) 28 Kansas ... 2,178,611 
Illinois... . . 10,081,158|) 29 Mississippi. . . . 2,178,141 
Ohio 9,7 30 West Virginia... 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 Texas 
7 
8 
9 
0 


9,579,677} 31 Arkansas. . 1,786,272 

Michigan. 7,823,194} 32 Oregon 1,768 ,687 

New Jersey 6 Colorado ‘ 1,753 ,947 

Massachusetts 5, Nebraska 1,411,330 

1 Florida . 4,98 Arizona ' 1,302,161 
11 Indiana 4 Maine 969 , 265 
12 North Carolina 4 New Mexico 951,023 
13 Missouri 4 Utah ‘ 890 ,627 
14s Virginia 3 Rhode Island 859 , 488 
15 Wisconsin 3 Dist. of Col. 763 ,956 
16 Georgia 3 South Dakota 680 514 
Tennessee 3 Montana 674 , 767 
18 Minnesota 3 Idaho 667,191 
19 Alabama 3 Hawaii 632,772 
20 Louisiana 3 North Dakota 632,446 
21 Maryland 3, New Hampshire 606 ,921 
Kentucky. 3, Delaware 446 ,292 
Washington 2 Vermont... 389 ,881 
24 Iowa 2 Wyoming 330 , 066 
25 Connecticut 2 Nevada... 285 ,278 
Alaska TOR 226 , 167 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census: 1960 Consus of Population. “Advance Reports,” PC(Al)-1, 
Table 4 (November 15, 1960). 
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TABLE II 


Population of the United States, by Regions, Divisions, and States: 
1960 and 1950 


(Minus sign (—) denotes decrease) 


Increase, 1950 
Population to 1960 
Area Per 
1960 1950 Number Cent 
United States 79,323,175 151,325,798 27,997,377 18.5 
REaIons: 
Northeast 44,677,819 39,477,986 5,199,833 13.2 
North Central 51,619,139 44,460,762 7,158,377 16.1 
South... 54,973,113 47,197,088 7,776,025 16.5 
West 28,053,104 20,189,962 7,863,142 38.9 
Drvistons: 
New England 10 ,509 , 367 9,314,453 1,194,914 12.8 
Middle Atlantic 34,168,452 30,163,533 4,004,919 13.3 
East North Central 36,225,024 30,399,368 5,825,656 19.2 
West North Central 15,394,115 14,061 ,394 1,332,721 9.5 
South Atlantic 25,971,732 21,182,335 4,789,397 22.6 
East South Central 12,050,126 11,477,181 572,945 5.0 
West South Central 16,951,255 14,537,572 2,413,683 16.6 
Mountain 6,855 ,060 5,074,998 1,780,062 35.1 
Pacific 21,198,044 15,114,964 ,083 , 40.2 
New ENGLAND: 
969 , 265 913,774 55,491 6.1 
New Hampshire 606 ,921 533 ,242 73,679 13.8 
Vermont 389 , 881 377,747 12,134 3.2 
Massachusetts 5,148,578 4,690,514 ; 9.8 
Rhode Island 59 488 791,896 67 592 8.5 
Connecticut 2,535 , 234 2,007 , 280 527,954 26.3 
Mippte ATLANTIC: 
New York 16 , 782 ,304 14,830,192 1,952,112 13.2 
New Jersey 6 ,066 , 782 4,835,329 1,231,453 25.5 
Pennsylvania 11,319,366 10,498,012 821,354 7.8 
East Norta Centra: 
Ohio 9 , 706 ,397 7,946,627 1,759,770 22.1 
Indiana 4,662,498 3,934,224 728,274 18.5 
Illinois 10,081,158 8,712,176 1,368 ,982 15.7 
Michigan 7,823,194 6,371,766 1,451,428 22.8 
Wisconsin 3,951,777 3,434,575 517,202. 16.1 
West Norta Centra: 
Minnesota 3,413 , 864 2,982,483 431,381 14.5 
Iowa 2,757 ,537 2,621,073 136 , 464 5.2 
Missouri 4,319,813 3,954 ,653 165 , 160 9.2 
North Dakota 632,446 619,636 12,810 2.1 
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_ I, 
Increase, 1950 
Populetion to 1960 
Area Per 
1960 1950 Number Cent 
West Nortu Centrat—Con. 
South Dakota. . 680 ,514 652,740 27,774 4.3 
Nebraska 1,411,330 1,325,510 85 ,820 6.5 
Kansas 2,178,611 1,905,299 273,312 14.3 
Soutn ATLANTIC: 
Delaware 446 ,292 318,085 128,207 40.3 R 
Maryland 3,100,689 2,343 001 757,688 32.3 
District of Columbia 763 ,956 802,178 —38,222 -—4.8 
Virginia 3,966 949 3,318,680 648,269 19.5 
West Virginia 860, 2,005 ,552 —145,131 
North Carolina 56,15 4,061 ,929 494,226 12.2 
South Carolina 2,117,027 265,567 12.5 D 
Georgia 3,444,578 498,538 14.5 
Florida 4, ‘951, 560 2,771,305 2,180,255 78.7 
East Soutn Centrat: 
Kentucky 3,038 , 156 2,944,806 93 ,350 3.2 
Tennessee 3,567 ,089 3,291,718 75,371 8.4 
Alabama 3,266,740 3,061,743 204 6.7 
Mississippi 2,178,141 2,178,914 —773 
West Soutn 
N 
Arkansas 1,786,272 1,909,511 —123,239 -6.5 
Louisiana . 3,257 ,022 2,683 ,516 573 ,506 1.4 
Oklahoma 2,328 , 284 2,233 ,351 94 ,933 4.3 
Texas 9,579 ,677 7,711,194 1,868,483 24.2 
Montana 674 , 767 591,024 83,743 14.2 
Idaho 667,191 588 78,554 13.3 M: 
Wyoming 330 ,066 290,529 39,537 13.6 
Colorado 1,753,947 1,325 ,089 428,858 32.4 
New Mexico 951 ,023 681,187 269,836 39.6 
Arizona 1,302,161 749 ,587 552,574 73.7 
Utah 890 ,627 688 , 862 201,765 20.3 Ea 
Nevada 285 , 278 160 ,083 125,195 78.2 : 
Pactric: ] 
Washington 2,853,214 2,378 ,963 474,251 19.9 ] 
Oregon . 1, 768 ,687 1,521 ,341 247,346 16.3 1 
California 15,717,204 10 , 586 ,223 5,130,981 48.5 
Alaska 226 , 167 128 ,643 97,524 75.8 W: 
Hawaii 632,772 499,794 132,978 26.6 
Source: U. of | So Census of Population. ‘Advance Reports,” PC(Al)-1, I 
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TABLE III 


Counties With Population Decreases Between 1950 and 1960, 
by Regions, Divisions, and States 


Counties with 
Population Decrease 
1950 to 1960 
(preliminary) 


Region, Division Totai 
and State Counties Number Per Cent 
Total United States 3,107 1,578 50.8 
Reaions: 
Northeast 217 55 25.3 
North Central. . . 1,055 549 52.0 
South eee 1,419 818 57.6 
West 416 156 37.5 
Drvistons: 
New England 67 18 26.9 
Middle Atlantic 150 37 24.7 
East North Central 436 136 31.2 
West North Central 619 413 66.7 
South Atlantic 585 268 45.8 
East South Central. 364 252 69.2 
West South Central 470 298 63.4 
Mountain 278 124 44.6 
Pacific 138 32 23.2 
New ENGLanp: 
eee 16 7 43.7 
New Hampshire. . 10 1 10.0 
Vermont 14 8 57.1 
Massachusetts 14 1 7.1 
Rhode Island 5 1 20.0 
Connecticut 8 0 0.0 
MippLe ATLANTIC: 
New York 62 10 16.1 
New Jersey 21 1 4.8 
Pennsylvania 67 38.8 
East Nortu 
Ohio. . 88 10 11.4 
Indiana 92 19 20.7 
Illinois 102 51 50.0 
Michigan 83 17 20.5 
Wisconsin 71 39 54.9 
West Nortu 
Minnesota 87 39 44.8 
owa... 99 61 61.6 
Missouri ; 115 85 73.9 
North Dakota 53 77.4 


PHILIP M. HAUSER AND MARTIN TAITEL 
(Table III, continued.) 
Counties with 
Population Decrease 
1950 to 1960 
(preliminary) 
Region, Division Total 
and State Counties Number Per Cent 
West Nortn Cenerat—Con. 
South Dakota 67 44 65.7 
Nebraska 93 72 77.4 = 
Kansas ; 105 71 67.6 
Sours ATLANTIC: 
Delaware. . ee ; 3 0 0.0 = 
Maryland a 24 4 16.7 
District of Columbia. . 1 1 100.0 ’ 
Virginia! . . 130 50 38.5 N 
West Virginia 55 43 78.2 
North Carolina 100 39 39.0 
South Carolina 46 21 45.7 
Georgia : 159 97 61.0 N 
Florida 67 13 19.4 
East Soutn Centra: 
Kentucky 120 86 71.7 . 
Tennessee 95 59 62.1 S« 
Alabama 67 46 68.7 
Mississippi 2 82 61 74.4 
West Sourn Cenrrat: 
Arkansas... 75 69 92.0 Ww 
Louisiana A4 20 31.2 
Oklahoma 77 45 84.4 
Texas 254 144 56.7 : 
Mowntaln: 
Montana. . 5A 25 44.6 
Idaho... 44 19 43.2 
Wyoming 23 9 39.1 
Colorado 43 36 57.1 
New Mexico 32 16 50.0 
Arizona F 14 2 14.3 
Utah 29 13 44.8 
Nevada 17 4 23.5 
Pactric: 
Washington 39 14 35.9 
Oregon 36 7 19.4 
California 58 7 12.1 
Alaska (?) 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census: 1960 Census of Population. “Preliminary Reporte,” PT 
(P1)-2 to 52, Table 1 
' Counties and independent cities 
Not available. 
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TABLE IV 


Population of the United States, by Geographic Divisions, 
Observed and Projected: 1950 to 1980 


Excludes members of the Armed Forces overseas; includes Alaska and Hawaii.) 


(In thousands. 


Observed Projected 
Geographic 
Division 1950 1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 
U United States ,326 179,323 193,786 208,372 225,764 245,664 
NorTHEAST: 
New England 9,314 10,509 11,031 11,604 12,281 13,051 


Middle Atlantic... 30,164 34/168 36/502 38,791 41.604 


Norta 


East North Central 30,399 36,225 39,687 43,141 47,118 51,702 
West North Central 14,061 15,394 16,165 16,880 17,745 18,372 


Sours: 
South Atlantic 21,182 25,972 28,167 30,355 33,584 38,150 
Fast South Central 11,477 12,050 12,245 12,443 12,742 12,991 
West South Central 14,538 16,951 18,034 19,119 20,301 21,585 


West: 
Mountain . 56,075 6,855 7,727 8,604 9,574 10,642 
Pacific 15,115 21,198 24,228 27,0385 30,815 34,395 


Sources: Observations—U. 8. Bureau of the Census: 1960 Census of Population. ‘Advance 
PC (Al)-1, 2 (November 15, 1960). upon U. 8. 
Bureau of the Census rrent Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 187, Table 1 
(November 10, 1958) and Series P-25, No. 160, Table I (August 9, 19% 67). See Methodo- 
logical notes. 
Mernopo.oaicat Notes: (1) For the U. 8. totals, the Census projections (Series III in the P-25, 
No. 187 bulletin) assume fertility would decline from the 1955-57 level to the 1949-51 
level by 1965-70 and would remain constant thereafter Adjustments were made (a) to 
include Alaska and Hawaii, for which projections were derived from graphic extrapola- 
tions and (b) to exclude members of the Armed Forces overseas, for whom projections 

were based upon the assumption of increases proportionate with population. T! 
census projections assume some lowering of mortality rates and net immigration of 

,000 per year—roughly the 1951-56 average 

(2) For the geographic divisions, the Census projections (Series 1 in the P-25, 
No. 160 bulletin) through 1970 were extrapolated graphically through mal Small 
adjustment factors were then applied to obtain agreement between the U. totals 
and totals of the divisions. 
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TABLE V 


HAUSER AND MARTIN TAITEL 


Population of the United States, Selected Per Cent Distributions 


and Per Cent 


Geographic Division 


Per Cent Increase 


Changes, by Geographic Divisions: 1950 to 1980 


Cent of Total 


1950-60 1960-80 1950 1960 1980 

United States. . 18.5 37.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
NorTHEAST: 

New England... 12.8 24.2 6.2 5.9 5.3 

Middle Atlantic. . 13.3 31.0 19.9 19.1 18.3 
Norra 

East North Central. . 19.2 42.7 20.1 20.2 21.0 

West North Central 9.5 19.3 9.3 8.6 7.5 
Sours: 

South Atlantic , 22.6 46.9 14.0 14.4 15.5 

East South Central . 5.0 7.8 7.6 6.7 5.3 

West South Central 16.6 27.3 9.6 9.5 8.8 
West: 

Mountain... 35.1 55.2 3.4 3.8 4.3 

Pacific , i 62. 9.9 1.8 4.0 


Sources: fee Table IV. 


Pr 
— —— 
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TABLE VI 


Metropolitan Population of the United States, Estimates 
1980 


and Projections: 1900 to 1 


Estimates 


Population 
Number Per Cent Per Cent in 
Year Number in of U.S. Suburban 
of Areas Millions Population rings 
Principal Standard Metropolitan Areas ! 
1900 52 24.1 31.7 33.5 
1910 71 34.5 37.5 33.7 
1920 94 46.1 43.7 33.8 
1930 115 61.0 49.8 36.1 
1940 125 67.0 51.1 38.1 
1950 147 84.3 56.0 42.4 
Standard Metropolitan Areas 
1950 168 84.5 56.1 41.5 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas * 
1960 212 111.7 62.8 48.7 
Projections 
1970 — 137 66 54 
1980 170 69 58 


13, and 28. 
nah, -v. 8. Bureau of the Census Census of Population: 1950, Vol. I, pp. 1-3 
and | 


SMSA's—U. S. Bureau of the Census: 1960 Census of Population. “Preliminary 

Reports,"” PC (P3)-4, pp. 2 and 19 (October 1960). 

Prosections—Based upon Tables IV, VII and VIII, and upon “The 

ee and Distribution of Standard Metropolitan Areas in 1975.” J. Bogue (ed.): 
Applications of Demography: The Population Situation in the u: 8. °. 1976. Oxford, 

Ohio, Miami University, 1957, pp. 63-64 

tes based upon SMSA's boundaries in 1980 on included a total population of 100,000 


or more and a central city with 50,000 or more inhabi 
? Preliminary 
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TABLE VII 


(Minus sign (—-) denotes decrease) 


Population Growth In and Outside Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas, for the United States, by Regions: 1960 and 1950 


In SMSA’s 
Central cities 
Outside SMSA’s 
North Central 
In SMSA’s 
Central cities 


Outside central cities 
Outside SMSA’s 


South. . 


In SMSA’s 
Central cities 


Outside SMSA’s 
West... 


In SMSA’s 
Central cities 
Outside central cities 
Outside SMSA’s 


Source 


Outside central cities 


Outside central cities. 


U. 8. Bureau o 
PC (P3)-4, Table A (October 1960). 


34,791,810 31,034,255 


Region and Metropolitan Increase, 1950 to 1960 
or Nonmetropolitan 1960 1950 — 
Residence (preliminary) Number Per Cent 
United States. . . 177,874,042 151,325,798 26,548,244 17.5 
In SMSA’s 111,590,163 89,083,989 22,506,174 25.3 
Central cities 57,173,526 52,243,901 4,929 625 9.4 
Outside central cities 54,416,637 36,840,088 17,576,549 47.7 
Outside SMSA’s 66 , 283 ,879 62,241,809 4,042,070 6.5 
Northeast 44,358,717 39 477 ,986 4,880,731 12.4 


5 2.1 

17,001 ,902 17,754,012 —752,110 —4.2 
17,789 , 908 13,280 , 243 4,509,665 34.0 

9 , 566 ,907 8,443,731 1,123,176 13.3 
51,308 ,369 44,460 , 762 15.4 

30 , 768 ,320 25 ,074 ,674 22.7 
16,378,154 15,836 ,656 3.4 
14,390, 166 9,238,018 5,152,148 55.8 
20,540,049 19 , 386 ,088 1,153,961 6.0 

54, 463 ,053 47,197,088 7,265,965 15.4 
26,140,978 19,417,751 6,723 ,227 34.6 
14,828 ,847 11,720,837 3,108,010 26.5 
11,312,131 7,696,914 3,615,217 47.0 

28 ,322 ,075 27,779 337 542,738 2.0 
27,743,903 20,189,962 7,553,941 37.4 
19,889 ,055 13 ,557 ,309 6,331,746 46.7 
8,964,623 6,932 ,396 2,032 ,227 29.3 

10 ,924 ,432 6,624,913 4,299,519 64.9 

SA 7,854,848 6,632,653 1,222,195 18.4 

f the Census: 1960 Census of Population. “Preliminary Reporte,” 


In SM 
Cen 
Out. 

l 
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TABLE VIII 


Population of Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas by Components 
and by Size of Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, for the 
United States: 1960 and 1950 


(Minus sign (—) denotes decrease) 


Increase, 1960 to 1960 


Size and component 1960 1950 
parts of SMSA (preliminary) Number Per Cent 

All Sizes 

In SMSA’s 111,590, 163 89,083,989 22,506,174 25.3 
Central cities 57,173,526 52,243,901 4,929 625 9.4 
Outside central cities 54,416,637 36,840,088 17,576,549 47.7 
3,000,000 or More 

In SMSA’s 31,487 ,604 25,788 , 967 5,698 ,637 22.1 
Central cities 17 ,626 , 869 17 ,655 ,217 —28 ,348 -—0.2 
Outside central cities 13 ,860 ,735 8,133,750 5,726,985 70.4 
1,000,000 to 3,000,000 

In SMSA’s 29 539 ,675 23,858,113 5,681 , 562 23.8 
Central cities 12,538 ,009 12,037,125 500 , 884 4.2 
Outside central cities 17,001 , 666 11,820, 5,180,678 43.8 
500,000 to 1,000,000 

In SMSA’s 18 , 527,237 13,772,608 4,754,629 34.5 
Central cities 9,699 ,611 8,092,551 1,607 ,060 19.9 
Outside central cities 8 ,827 ,626 5,680 ,057 3,147,569 55.4 
250,000 to 500,000 

In SMSA’s 15,956 ,686 12,736 ,769 3,219,917 25.3 
Central cities 7,818,081 6,788 ,612 1,029 , 469 15.2 
Outside central cities 8,138,605 5,948,157 2,190,448 36.8 
100,000 to 250,000 

In SMSA’s 14,380 ,622 11,546,694 2,833 ,928 24.5 
Central cities 8,201,132 6,660,188 1,540,944 23.1 
Outside central cities 6,179,490 4,886 ,506 1,292,984 26.5 

Under 100,000 

In SMSA’s , 698 ,339 1,380 , 838 $17,501 23.0 
Central cities 1,289 , 824 1,010,208 279 616 27.7 

Outs side central citie: _408 515 370 ,630 37 ,885 10.2 


Source: U. 8 Bureau of the Census: 1960 Census of Population. “Preliminary Reporte,” 
PC (P3)-4, Table 2 (October 1 ). 
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TABLE IX 
Distribution of Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, 
by Size: 1 

Per Cent of Total 

Population Size Class Number SMSA Population 
Total 211 100.0 
3,000,000 or more. . ; 5 28.1 
1,000 ,000 to 3,000,000. . 19 26.4 
500 ,000 to 1,000,000... . 28 16.6 
250,000 to 500,000..... , 48 14.3 
100,000 to 250,000. . 12.9 
under 100,000 23 1.7 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census: 1960 Census o Population. ‘Preliminary Reports,” 


PC (P3)—4, Tables A and B and p. 19 (October 1960). 


TABLE X 


Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas by Per Cent Change in 
Population 1950-1960 


Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas 


Per Cent Change in Population 


(preliminary) Number Per Cent 
Total U. 8. 211 100.0 
—15.0 —10.1 1 0.5 
—10.0 -5.1 3 1.4 
—5.0 -0.1 5 2.4 
es 4.9 12 5.7 
5.0 9.9 12 5.7 
10.0 14.9 17 8.0 
15.0. 19.9 32 15.1 
20.0 24.9 32 15.1 
25.0.. 29.9 25 11.8 
30.0 34.9 18 8.5 
35.0 39.9 16 7.6 
40.0 44.9 5 2.4 
45.0.. 49.9 3 1.4 
50.0.. . §4.9 5 2.4 
55.0 . 8.9 3 1.4 
60.0. . 64.9 2 1.0 
65.0 . 69.9 2 1.0 
70.0 74.9 2 1.0 
75.0 79.9 3 1.4 
80.0.. 84.9 1 0.5 
85.0. . 89.9 3 1.4 
90.0 94.9 1 0.5 
95.0 99.9 2 1.0 
6 2.8 


100.0 and over 


Source: U. 8, Bureau ‘of the Census. 1960 Census of Population. ‘Preliminary Reports,” 


PC (P3)—4, Table 4 (October 1960). 
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TABLE XI 
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Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas with Population Increases 
of 50 Per Cent or ' More Between 1950 and 1960 


Standard Metropolitan 1960 Per Cent 
Statistical Area (preliminary) 1950 Increase 
Albany, Ga....... 74,787 43,617 71.5 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 260 , 162 146 ,673 78.6 
Amarillo, Texas 147 ,621 87,140 69.4 
Colorado Springs, Colo.. 142,643 74,523 91.4 
Denver, Colo. . : ceiaes 925 , 569 612,128 51.2 
El Paso, 311,759 194,968 59.9 
Fort Ls aude rdale - Hollywood, Fla. . 329 ,406 83 ,933 292.5 
Houston, Texas......... 1,236,704 806 , 701 53.3 
Huntsville, Ala.... 116,612 72,903 60.0 
Lake Charles, La. 142,307 89 ,635 58.8 
Les Vegas, Nev.. 125,466 48 , 289 159.8 
Lawton, Okla... . 89 , 320 55,165 61.9 
Los Angeles - Long Beach, Calif. 6,668 ,975 4,367,911 52.7 
Lubbock, Texas.............. . 153,140 101 ,048 51.6 
Miami, Fla. . + 921,625 495 ,084 86.2 
Midland, Texas 67,540 25,785 161.9 
Odessa, Texas. . . 89 542 42,102 112.7 
Orlando, Fla. 316,772 141 ,833 123.3 
Pensacol: a, Fla... 202,140 131,260 54.0 
Phoenix, Ariz. 657 ,688 331,770 98.2 
Reno, Nev.. 83,700 50,205 66.7 
Sacramento, Calif. . 500 , 204 277,140 80.5 
San Bernardino - Riverside - 

Ontario, Calif. 800 , 865 451,688 77.3 
San Diego, Calif. 1,000 , 856 ,808 79.7 
San Jose, Calif. : 638 ,054 290 ,547 119.6 
Santa Barbara, C. alif...... 167 ,883 98 ,220 70.9 
Tampa - St. Pete ae | Fla. 759 ,780 409,143 85.7 
Tucson, Ariz. ay 261,428 141,216 85.1 
West Palm Beach, Fla. . 224,537 114,688 95.8 
Wichita, Kans... . . 347 222,290 56.3 

Sovace: U. 8. Bureau of the Census Preliminary Reports,” 


1960 Census of Population. “ 
PC (P3)-4, Table 4 (October 1960). 
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TABLE XII 


Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas with Population Decreases 
or with Increases of Less than Fi ive Per Cent Between 1950 and 1960 


PHILIP M. HAUSER AND MARTIN TAITEL 


P 


Region and SMSA 1960 Per Cent 

(preliminary) 1950 Increase 

NORTHEAST: 

Altoona, Pa... . 136 ,027 139,514 —2.5 
Fall River, Mass. - R. I.. 137 ,420 137 ,298 0.1 
Jersey City, 607 ,250 647 ,437 —6.2 
Johnstown, Pa. 279 ,662 291,354 —4.0 
Lawrence - Haverhill, Mass. - N. H.. . . 188 ,663 182,442 3.4 
Lewiston - Auburn, Maine. . 69 ,967 426 2.3 
New Bedford, 142,257 141,984 0.2 
Portland, Maine. 119,677 119,942 —0.2 
Scranton, 233 , 271 257 ,396 -9.4 
Wilkes-Barre - Hazelton, Pa. 345 ,695 392,241 -11.9 


Evansville, Ind. - Ky. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Sioux City, lowa 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Sours: 


Asheville, N. C.. . 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
Gadsden, Ala. 


Huntington - Ashland, W. Va.- Ky. -Ohio 252,780 245,795 


Texarkana, Texas - Ar 
Wheeling, W. Va. - Ohio 


TABLE XIII 


196 ,634 191 , 137 
96 ,826 


107863 103917 
107,668 105160 


127 ,367 124,403 2.4 
250 , 284 239 ,629 4.4 
66 454 64, 3.5 
96 ,048 93 ,892 2.3 

2.8 
91,231 94,580 —3.5 
189 ,490 196 ,305 —3.5 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of 
PC (P3)-4, Table 4 (October 1 


oh” Census of Population. “Preliminary Reports,"’ 


3.8 
2.4 
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TABLE XIV 


(In thousands. Excludes members of the Armed Forces 


PHILIP M. HAUSER AND MARTIN TAITEL 


Population of the United om, , by Age: Observed and Projected, 


; includes Alaska and Hawaii.) 


Norss: 
(2) For groups, the Census 
or which the 
and (b) to exclude me 


Hawaii, 


tion. “Advanced Reports,” PC (A2)-1 


assum: to remain constan' 
(3) Except for 1950, data 4 fatervate, other than 5-year were _ cohorts obtained 
age 


by interpolation, 


[56] 


me 


5-year co 
Table 1 (March 31, 196 
(1) For U. 8. totals, see (1) under Methodological Notes in Table IV. 
jections were adjusted (a) to 


Observed Projected 
Age in Years 
1950 1960 1965 197 1976 1980 
All ages 151,326 179,323 193,786 208,372 225,764 245,664 
Under 5 16,243 20 ,322 19 585 20,777 24,132 27 ,225 
5 to 13. 22 ,282 32,382 36,158 37 ,034 38 ,036 42,498 
ow 8... 13,263 18 ,692 “20, 586 20,444 21,637 24,983 
10 and 11 4,541 7,001 7,955 8,276 8,268 9,030 
12 and 13. 4,478 6,689 7,617 8,314 8,131 8,485 
14 to 17... 8,443 11,398 14,941 15,797 16 ,566 16,455 
2,148 3,083 3,738 4,055 4,107 4,183 
15 to 17 6,295 8,315 11,203 11,742 12,459 12,272 
18 to 21 8,888 9,406 11,774 14,637 15,932 16,277 
18 and 19 4,377 4,904 6 ,030 7,488 8,095 8,132 
20 and 21 4,511 4,502 5,744 7,149 7,837 8,145 
22 to 29.. 19,344 17, 168 18,870 23,485 28 31,562 
22 to 24... 7,039 6,209 7,489 9,921 11,203 12,191 
25 to 29... 12,305 10,869 11,381 13,564 17,393 19,371 
30 to 44 33,109 36 ,030 35 333 34,533 36 436 42,927 
30 to 34 11,572 11,949 11,040 11,551 13,726 17,540 
35 to 39 11,296 12,481 11,900 11,095 11,608 13,771 
40 to 44. 10,241 11,600 12,393 11,887 11,102 11,616 
45 to 64... 30,723 36 ,057 39,402 42,462 44,083 44,067 
45 to 49... 9,101 10,879 11,431 12,261 11,779 11,023 
50 to 54... 8,296 9 , 606 10,789 11,142 11,968 11,518 
55 to 59... 7,252 8,430 9 , 385 10,321 10,687 11,501 
60 to 64... 6,074 7,142 7,797 8,738 9,649 10,025 
65 and over. 12,294 16,560 17,723 19 ,647 21,983 24,653 
Median age... . 30.2 29.5 28.1 27.2 27.0 27.1 
Sources: U. 8. Bureau of the Census—projections based upon Curr Re 


Population ports 
Series P-25, No. 187 (November 10, 1958); 1950 data from 1950 50 Centus of Population, 


Vol. Il, Parts 1, 51 and 52; 1960 data for horts from ST na Census of Popula- 


ro, 
distributions were assumed the same as for 
- of the Armed Forces, for whom the age distribution 


Newton's formula appli 
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TABLE XV 
Population of the United States, Selected Per Cent Distributions 
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Age in Years 1950 to =1960 to 

1960 1980 1950 1960 1980 
All ages 18.5 37.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Under 5... 25.1 34.0 10.7 11.3 11.1 
5 to 13.. 45.3 31.2 14.7 18.0 17.3 
5to9.. 40.9 33.7 8.7 10.4 10.2 
10 and 11....... 54.2 29.0 3.0 3.9 3.7 
12 and 13 49.4 27.0 3.0 3.7 4 
14to 17... 35.0 44.4 5.6 6.4 6.7 
14 43.5 35.7 1.4 1.7 By 
32.1 47.6 4.2 4.7 5.0 
18 to 21.... 5.8 73.0 5.9 5.3 6.6 

18 and 19...... 12.0 65.8 2.9 2.8 3 
20 and 21.... -2.0 80.9 3.0 2.5 3.3 
Bw..... -11.2 83.8 12.8 9.6 12.9 
22 to 24 —10.5 93.5 4.7 3.5 5.0 
25 to 29..... -11.7 78.2 8.1 6.1 7.9 
30 to 44..... 8.8 19.1 21.9 20.1 17.5 
30 to 34... 3.3 46.8 Aa 6.7 7.2 
10.5 10.3 7.4 7.0 5.6 
40 to 44 13.3 0.1 6.8 6.4 4.7 
45 to 64. 17.4 22.2 20.3 20.1 17.9 
45 to 49 19.5 3 6.0 6.0 4.4 
50 to 54. 15.8 19.9 5.5 5.4 4.7 
55 to 59 16.2 36.4 4.8 4.7 4.7 
60 to 64... 17.6 40.4 4.0 4.0 4.1 
65 and over....... 34.7 48.9 8.1 9.2 10.0 


Sources anp Metuops: Bee Table XIV. 
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TABLE XVI 


Fall School Enrollment in the United States: Estimates 
and Projections, 1950 to 1980 


PHILIP M. 


In th Civi 34 years of 
Estimates from Sample Data Projections 
Age in Years 
1950 1956 1960 ' 1965 1970 1975 1980 


Total, 5to34 30,276 37,426 46,259 54,608 58,865 63,843 70,401 


5to13.... 20,716 26,548 32,059 34,645 34,711 36,293 40,749 
5and6.... 4,061 5,520 6,438 7,346 7,413 7,750 9,096 
7to13.... 16,655 21,028 25,621 27,299 27,298 28,543 31,653 
14 to 17.. 6,953 7,970 10,242 13,286 15,064 15,782 15,856 
18and19... 1,190 1,232 1,817 3,028 3,780 4,634 4,899 
20 to 24... 959 1,010 1,350 2,228 3,243 4,021 4,730 
25 to 29.... 358 475 514 1,089 1,650 2,549 3,324 
30 to 34...... 100 192 278 332 417 564 843 


Sources: Estimates—U. 8. Bureau Of the Census: Current Population Reports. Series P-20, 
No. 107 (January 16, 1961). 
Projections—Thoee of D. J. —_— The Population of the United States. Glencoe, » 
The Free Press, 1959, p. 777, adjusted to the population projections given in Table Oe tid 


! Data for 1960 include Alaska and Hawaii with an estimated enrollment of roughly 250,000 persons. 


TABLE XVII 
Fall School Enrollment in the United States, by Level of 
School: Estimates and Projections, 1950 to 1980 


(In th ds. Civilia: ion 5 to 34 years of age. 


Estimates. Sample Data Projections 
Level 
Sch 1950 1955 1960* 1965 1970 1975 1980 
Total, 5 to 


34 years.. 30,276 37,426 46,259 54,608 58,865 63,843 70,401 
Kindergarten 902 1,628 2,092 


Elementary 
School 35,606 35,905 37,581 41,889 
(grades 
1to8).... 20,504 25,458 30,349 
High School 
grades 9 
to 12).... 6,656 7,961 10,249 13,282 15,155 16,170 16,564 
College or 
Professional 
School 2,214 2,379 3,570 5,720 7,805 10,092 11,948 
Sources: Estimates—U. Bureau "9 the Census: Current Population Reports. Series P-20, 
No. 107 Mhcthed 16, 196 


Projections— Those of D. J. Bogue: The Population of the United States. Glencoe, Iil., 
The Free Press, 1959, p. 778, adjusted to the population projections given in Table xiv: 
1 Data for 1960 include Alaska and Hawaii with an estimated enrollment of roughly 250,000 persons, 
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TABLE XVIII 


Fall School Enrollment in the United States, Selected Per Cent 
Changes for Age Groups and School Level Groups: 1950 to 1980 


Per Cent Change 
Age or School Level Group 1950 to 1960 to 
1960 1980 
Level of School: 
Elementary and Kindergarten...................... 51.6 29.1 
Age in Years: 
54.8 27.1 
7 to 13 53.8 23.5 
14 to 17 47.3 54.8 
18 and 19 52.7 169.6 
20 to 24 40.8 250.4 
178.0 203.2 


TABLE XIX 


Median Years of School Completed by Persons 25 Years Old and 
Over and Persons 25 to 29 Years of Age, for the United States: 
Observed, Estimated and Projected, 1940 to 1980 


All Persons Persons 
Year 25 Years Old 265 to 29 

and Over Years of Age 
1940. . 8.6 10.3 
1950. . 9.3 12.1 
1959. . 11.0 12.3 
1970 12.0 12.5 
1980 12.3 12.5 


~~ Sources: U. 8. Bureau of the Census: 1950 Census of Population. Vol. II, Part 1, Table 115, 


and this article Tables XX-XXIII, 


Souncms: Computed from Tables XVI and XVII. 
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TABLE XXIV 


High School and College Graduates in the United States, 
Sex: 1940 and 1950, and Projections 1960 to 1980 


4 


(Data for 1940 and 1950 for persons not ortins on ed | attainment di 
pro rata; data for 1960 to 1980 based upon low rate in ed 1 ) 
High School Graduates ! College Graduates * 
Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Year and Sex Number Population Number Population = 
(thousands) 18 Years (thousands) 22 Years 
and Over and 


Bors Sexes 


1940..... 25 ,670 28.1 3,852 4.8 
1950 38 , 293 37.1 5,951 6.3 19% 
1 51,571 44.7 8,1 7.6 lye 
1970 70,341 52.2 10,819 9.0 197 
1980 95,115 58.9 14,895 10.4 198 
MALe 
1940... 11,838 25.9 2,258 5.5 195 
1950... .. 17,591 34.9 3,369 7.3 i: 
1960... . 23,972 42.3 4,820 9.4 198 
1970... 32,547 49.7 6,537 11.3 
43,905 56.0 9,213 13.3 
FeMALE 
Ee ee 13 ,832 30.2 1,594 3.9 
20,703 39.1 2,582 5.3 
1960.... 27,599 46.6 3,289 6.0 
1970 vee 37,794 54.5 4,282 6.9 
1980 51,209 61.6 5 ,682 7.6 
Source Sees of the Census: Current Population Reports. Series P-20, No. 91, Table A 
}, Sad. 12, 1959) with percentages adjusted for differences in base age groups used. 


Persons who completed 4 years of high school or beyond. 
2 Persons who completed 4 or more years of college. 


| 
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TABLE XXV 


Population of the United States, by Color and Nativity: 
Observed and Projected, 1950 to 1980 


(Excludes members of the Armed Forces overseas; includes Alaska and Hawaii.) 
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Total 


Foreign-born 


214/219 


89.3 
88.6 
88.0 
87.2 


Number in Thousands 


10,174 


6.7 
5.8 
5.0 
4.4 


J uri 
(A2)- Table 1 31, 


Census: 1960 Census of Population. 
1961). and 1950 Census of 
tt and 52 for 1950 data, and 1960 data except foreign-bo 
. D.J.: The Population of the United States. Glencoe, i ‘The Free Press, 1959, 
r per cent nonwhite, 1970 and 
of 1960 Census data. 
his article, or computed Sy other figures in 


figures are from Table I 


“Advanced Report 


| | 
White 
Total Nonwhite 
Nave 
1950.... 151,326 135, 150 124,976 16,176 
1960. . . 179,323 158 , 832 148 , 432 10,400 20,491 
1970... 208 ,372 183 , 367 172,867 10,500 25 ,005 
1980... . ... 245,664 203 , 469 10,750 31,445 
Per Cent of Total 
100.0 82.6 10.7 
100.0 82.8 11.4 
83.0 12.0 
Sources: 
E 
this table 
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TABLE XXVI 
Negro Population of the United States, by Selected Areas: 1960 
Number 
Area (thousands) 

10 SMSA’s in North and West.......... 4,893 
New York, N. Y. Sowvenss 1,228 
890 
Philadelphia, P: “i 671 
Los Ange sles - Long Beach, Calif. 465 
St. Louis, Mo. - Ill. 295 
Cleveland, Ohio. . 257 
San Francisco - Oakland, Calif. 239 
Pitteburgh, 161 
Cincinnati, Ohio - ‘Ky.. ‘ 128 
Other North and West...... 2,667 
8 SMSA’s in South.... 2,037 
Washington, D. C., Md. - Va. 487 
Baltimore, Md. 379 
New Orleans, 267 
Houston, Texas 246 
Atlanta, Ga......... 231 
Memphis, 227 
Dallas, Texas 155 
San Antonio, Texas 45 
Other South......... 9,275 


Sources: U. 8. Department of Commerce 


and CB61-22 (March 26, 1961). 


~ (Census) Press Releases. CB61-11 (March 7, 1961) 
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Vv. 


Title Editor 
Current Trends in College and U; Libraries R. 3. Downs 
Current Trends in Special Li — H. H. Henkle 
Current Trends in School Libraries Alice Lohrer 
Current Trends in Publie Libraries Herbert Goldhor 


COMPLETE LIST OF LIBRARY TRENDS ISSUES IN PRINT 


Current Trends in Libraries of the U. 8. Government Verner W. Clapp 


Scott Adams 
Ralph R. She 
2 of Library Research Materiale Dorothy M. Crosland 
William P. Kellam 
V.3, N.1 Current Trends in Personal Administration Bernard Van Horne 
3 2 Services to Readers Leslie W. Dunlap 
a 63 in the United States and the 
British Commonwealth David H. Clift 
3 4 tA Trends in Ameri: Libraries Robert Vosper 
Vv. 4, .N.1 Current Trends in National Libraries David C. Mearns 
4 2 Special Materials i Andrew H. Horn 
4 2 Conservation of Lil Materials Maurice F 
4 4 Btate and Provinci im the United States 
Paxton P. Price 
American Books Abroad Dan 
Botte 
2 Peter 8. Jennison 
5 2 in Libraries Trotier 
5 3 M and Archives R. W. G. Vail 
5 4 Rare Libraries and Collections bf 
V.6,N.1 Current Trends in Civcalation Services Wa: Yenawine 
6 2 Research in Libra: ianship 8. Committee 
on 
6 3 Building Resources Thi vugh Cooperation Ralph T. Esterquest 
6 4 Legal Aspects of Library Administration John B. Kaiser 
V.7,.N.1 Current Trends in Book Publishing Frank L. Schick 
7 2 Aspects of Lil Public Relations Len 
7 & Current Trends in Library Administration Ernest J. Reece 
7 4 Current Trends in Bibliography Roy B. Stokes 
Vv. $ N.1 Current Trends in Adult Education C. Walter Stone 
2 Current Trends in Newly Developing Countries Wilfred J. Plumbe 
8 Photoduplication in Libraries 
» 4 Music Libraries and Librarianship Vincent 
V.9,.N.1 State Aid to Public Libraries 8. Janice Koe 
u 2 Current Trends in Libraries Niels H. Sonne 
in Bookmobiles Harold Goldstein 


Date 
1952 
i April 1963 
July 1953 
Oct. 1953 
Jan. 1964 
April 1954 
July 1954 
ow 1954 
Jan. 1956 
April 1955 
J 1955 
Dek 1988 
Jan. 1956 
April 1956 
July 10956 
Oct. 
Jan. 1 
April 1 
July 1957 
Aprit 1958 
July 1 
Jan. 1959 
April 1950 
July 1959 
April 1960 
July 1 
det. 
Jan. 1961 
Haupt April 1961 


Library Trends 
Forthcoming numbers are as follows: 


October, 1961, Future of Library Service: Demographic Aspects 
and Implications. [Part I1.] Editor: Frank L. Schick, Assist- 
ant Director, Library Services Branch, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

January, 1962, Current Trends in Periodical Publishing. Editors: 
Maurice F. Tauber, Professor, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, and Helen M. Welch, Acquisitions 
Librarian, University of Illinois. 

April, 1962, Current Trends in Urban University Libraries. 
Editor: Lorena Garloch, University Librarian, University 
of Pittsburgh. 


The numbers of LIBRARY TRENDS issued prior to the present 


public relations, library administration, bibliography, adult 
education, newly developing countries, photoduplication, 


music libraries, state aid, theological libraries, bookmobiles, 
and antiquarian books. 


one dealt successively with college and university libraries, 
special libraries, school libraries, public libraries, libraries 
of the United States government, cataloging and classifica- 
tion, scientific management in libraries, the availability of 
library research materials, personnel administration, services ; 
to readers, library associations in the United States and 
British Commonwealth, acquisitions, national libraries, spe- ; 
cial materials and services, conservation of library materials, 
state and provincial libraries in the United States and Can- 
ada, American books abroad, mechanization in libraries, ; 
manuscripts and archives, rare book libraries and collections, 
circulation services, research in librarianship, ccoperation, 
legal aspects of library administration, book publishing, 


